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To Banking Bill Timber Conservation Board Suggests Plan to 


Senator Glass Announces 
He Will Ask Investigation 
Of ‘Organized’ Criticism 
Of Measure by Bankers 


Committee Concludes 
Hearings on Proposal 


ne ee 4 
Legislation at Present Time 
Would Have Retarding Ef- 
fect on Business, Senate 
Group Is Told by Witnesses 


a) 


Following the close of the formal open 
hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency on the Glass bill 
(S. 4115) March 30, Senator Glass (Dem.), 
of Virginia, stated orally that he intended 
to institute an investigation of the “or- 
ganized opposition” to the bill, which has 
been manifest, he said, in the course of 
the hearings. 

The Virginia Senator charged that 
many witnesses have appeared from all 
sections of the country in response to 
telegrams sent to them, and that witness 
after witness who had appeared had re- 
peated the same misunderstandings of 
the meaning and intent of various pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Formal Investigation Likely 

The investigation may be formal, the 
Senator stated, with the possibility of 
witnesses being sybpoenaed. 


The opinion that enactment of the Glass 


bill (S. 4115) would be a deflationary in- 
fluence and tend to further depress secur- 
ity values and upset banking conditions 
was given by a number of bankers who 
appeared at the final hearing. 

This view was countered by Senator 
Glass, who declared thai both the Gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Board and the 


Comptroller of the Currency hed approved | Steagall bill (H. R. 10241) for amendment 
legislation at this time if the suggested | of the national banking law so as to pro- 
amendment that they had offered were! vide a guarantee fund for depositors in 
|national banks, Irving Fisher, of New 
ing to Mr. Glass, that the need for prompt | Haven, Conn., professor of economics at 


accepted. The Comptroller said, accord- 


legislation is imperative. 


Fred I. Kent, Director of the Bankers | House Banking and Currency subcommittee 


Trust Company of New York, speaking of 
the “general effect of the passage of such 
a bill,” upon conditions “as they exist at 
the moment,” asserted that the measure, 
if deflationary, as he belieyed, would “tend 
to add to the depth and duration of the 
depression and probably to an extent that 
might create further unemployment of a 
devastating character.” 


Fears Deflationary Tendency 


It would be against the interests of the 
whole people to have the bill enacted into 
law until a-substantial measure of re- 
covery has occurred, Mr. Kent testified. 
Moreover, he declared that the dill is un- 
sound in principle. It does not attempt, 
he said, to set up a better system, but 
merely to destroy a part of the one in ex- 
istence. 

The function of the banker in placing 
securities, Mr. Kent declared, is of equal 
importance with that of loaning funds 
for seasonable purposes. He defended the 
necessity for security dealings by banks 
as an important part of the credit service 
they render, and declared that security 
affiliates of banks were created “to meet 
an actual need for the double purpose of 
furthering the security business for the 
benefit of industry on one side and of in- 
vestors on the other, and at the same 
time, provide sound channels through 
which securities could flow clearly sepa- 
rated from wild-cat issues. 

Viewed as Unwise 

“Regardless of any other point of view,” 
Mr. Kent said, it would seem unwise to at- 
tempt any corrective legislation attacking 
the fundamentals of business and financial 
operations as they now exist until the 
present depression has run its course.” 

Other witnesses who testified March 30 
were George F. Rand, president of the 
Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, and of 
the Marine Midland Corporation; Howard 
Bruce, president of the Baltimore Trust 
Company, Baltimore, Md.; James Francis 
Burke, counsel for the Pittsburgh Clear- 
ing House; Roy Hanes, president of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, of 
Winston-Salem,, N. C.; F. D. Houston 
president of the American National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn., and Randolph Burgess, 
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Relief Plans Outlined 
By Governor of Ohio 


Asserts Utilities Should Bear 
Large Share of Burden 


Columbus, Ohio, March 30. 


Declaring that he will not look with 
favor upon any revenue-raising measures 


tax upon the public utilities of Ohio,” 
Governor George White presented his pro- 
gram for unemployment relief to a special 
session of the Legislature which convened 
yesterday. 

“I feel,” he continued, “that these (pub- 
lic utility) industries have suffered less 
from the current depression than any 
other, and can best afford to contribute 
to the alleviation of the desperate needs 
of the citizens of our State at this critical 
time. 

“I say this-in no spirit of radicalism 
or prejudice against this great industry, 
which renders vital and necessary services 
to our people, but the fact remains that 
we face a grave emergency and this ap- 
pears to be the most immediately available 
means of raising the necessary additional 
revenue.” 

The Governor outlined the legislation 
he considers necessary at this time, as fol- 
lows: First, authorizing and empowering 
the counties of the State to issue bonds 
for relief purposes; second, increasing ex- 
cise tax on public utilities and providing 
that the funds so raised be applied to the 
retirement of such bonds; third, permit- 
ting boards of education to supply shoes, 
clothing and medical attention to school 
children; fourth, permitting the portion of 
the gasoline and motor. vehicle license 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 





Aid Employment and Control Output 


rT eaemom ane suspension of the anti- 
trust laws, in so far as they apply to 
cooperation among competitors in the 
natural resource industries, is advocated | 
in a resolution of the United States Tim- 
ber Conservation Board adopted March 30. 

This emezgency aid to the rehabilitation 
of the industries is proposed to control 
production, maintain employment oppor- | 
tunities and conserve natural resources, | 
it was stated. 

The Boerd qualified its recommendation | 
by advising supervision by a competent | 
Federal agency of the greater freedom of 
action which would be permitted the re- 
source industries. 


Aid to Employment 

The resolution reads in full text: 

“As an emergency aid to the rehabilita- 
tion of the natural resource industries, | 
and the stabilization and security of their 
employments we recommend the early 
consideration by Congress of such action | 
as will apply to these industries, under | 
the system and- administration of the} 
Federal anti-trust laws—such restrictions 
as under existing law are applicable to| 
agriculture. 

“This may be done by the suspension, | 
for the period of the present economic 
emergency and until further ordered by | 











Deposit Guarantee 


Will Aid Confidence, | 


| Was made available by the Board: 
| resolution was adopted, according to the 


Congress, of the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws, in so far only as these laws 
relate to cooperation between competitors 
in the natural resource industries, for the 
purpose of (a) controlling production, (b) 
maintaining employment opportunities, 
and (c) conserving natural resources. 
“The larger freedom of action which 
would thus be permitted to the effort of 
these industries to remedy the disastrous 
consequences and correct the difficult 
causes of overproduction, should, of 
course, be exercised under such supervi- 
sion by a competent Federal agency as 
may be in the public interest.” 
Legal Uncertainty 
The following additional information 
The 


secretary of the Board, Ripley Bowman, 
in recognition of the fact that in many 
cases the uncertainty of interpretation of 
the anti-trust laws imposes hardships 
upon the efforts of the forest industries to 
bring about a normal condition, and to 
give these industries every reasonable op- 
portunity, not inconsistent with the public 
interest, to cooperate on measures of relief 
from the overwhelming consequences of 
overproduction and underconsumption. 
The Board, in its consideration of the 


;Outstanding problems of the forest in- 


dustries, says Mr. Bowman, has given 
close attention to the effect of the anti- 
trust laws upon these industries. 


Need of Conservation 


The purpose of the Board, comprised 
of the Secretaries of Commerce, Agricul- 
ture and Interior and representatives of 


States Prof. Fisher. 


| timber and lumber interests, is to ascer- 
tain important facts of production, condi- 


Several Changes Suggested a recommended program of public and 
Tn Details of Steagall Bil! |private action which may secure and 


Freese: an economic balance between 
¢ roduction and s ti f 

By Economist to House ” a ee 
Banking Committee | 


‘Action Delayed on Bill 
To Lower Federal Pay 
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Commending the principles of the 


Yale University, at a hearing before a 
House Economy Group Has 


Not Dropped Plan, Repre- 
sentative Williamson Says 


March 30, suggested a number of changes | 
in details of the bill. | 
Professor Fisher said there is no reason 
why bank deposits cannot be guaranteed | 
as bank notes are. He said the Federal| 
ee ee at tank aint. The House special committee on econ- 
gu y *|omy is studying additional reductions in 

Gold Situation Laid to Reserve |Government expenditures of $240,000,000 
The Federal Reserve System has acted | and™“has~temporarily laid aside pending 


tion and trends in the forest industries. | 
}analyze and interpret them, and develop | 


Old 


“which do not include a just and equitable | 





as a sponge in absorption of gold until) specific proposals for reductions of sala-| Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, is 
the Glass-Steagall bill released free gold,|ries pending consideration of savings in| able to appear for testimony concerning 


| other directions, Representative William-|the letter he recently addressed to Sena- 


he said. 

In view of the depressed economic sit- 
uation, the bank guarantee legislation is 
now even more important than ever, Pro- 
fessor Fisher said. He explained that 
there is plenty of demand for loans from | 
the banks and the real fear is in the banks 
themselves, and that the bank deposits 
guarantee proposal would go far toward | 
restoring their confidence. | 

Chairman Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, | 
Ala., observed that the worst feature of 
the situation is that the banks have a} 
very large amount of eligible paper but | 
feel unwilling, under present conditions, 
to use it, and assume a liquid policy. | 

Representative Stevenson (Dem.), of | 
Cheraw, S. C., said that if the banks/| 
could get rid of a fear of a run and the| 
depositors would abrogate their fears, the | 
banks would feel freer to resume normal | 
business. Mr. Fisher agreed with these | 
general statements. 


Defends Action of Banks 


Prof. Fisher said the individual bank | 
is in a very different position than banks | 
as a whole, that refusal to lend causes | 
prolongation of depression, but the indi- | 
vidual bank has to refuse loans when it 
feels necessary to do so in the interest of 
conserying its own individual safety. He 
said it would be different if the banks 
clubbed together to op@rate as proposed | 
in the pending bill. 

The witness and Chairman Steagall and 
Mr. Stevenson agreed that banks were 
actiz> properly, from a purely individual | 
point of view, when they adopt policies 
that safeguard their own institutions in a 
time like the present emergency. | 

Germany has a bank deposit guarantee 
system and it works, Prof. Fisher said, al- 
though conditions here are very different. | 
In this country, however, in the States 
that have undertaken it, the experience 
has been bad, he said. 

Study of eight States that have tried 
guarantee systems and given them up in- 
dicated that their failure has been due 
not to inherent defects, in the guarantee 
principle, but in the banking laws and 
their administration in those States. He | 
said in Nebraska, for instance, at one 


(Continu 
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Age Relief Now Provides 


son (Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Dak., stated 
orally March 30. Mr. Williamson is a 
member of the special committee. 

Meantime the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in Executive Departments has 
before it a number of measures proposing 
readjustments and coordination of Fed- 
eral agencies. 


Mr. Byrns Resigns 


The economy committee is meeting al- 
most daily to bring about an agreement 
on retrenchment. Representative Byrns 
(Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., has resigned 
as chairman because of the pressure of 
work in connection with the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, of which he is 
chairman, but will continue as a member 
of the economy committee, Mr. William- 
son said. He added that the resignation 
of Mr. Byrns has no affect on the question 
of cuts in pay of Government employes, 
as that question is only “laid aside for 
the time being” and has not been aban- 
doned by the committee. 

Mr. Williamson’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The insistent demand for reduction in 
overhead in the Government coming in 
from all parts of the country is one of the 
healthiest symptoms that has appeared for 
many a day. For years I have been en- 
gaged in an effort to eliminate more or 
less unnecessary and useless Government 
Bureaus and in an effort to consolidate 
others with a view to efficiency and econ- 
omy. Substantial results have already 
mn obtained but much ‘remains to be 

one. 


Support of Public 
Until lately there has been scant public 
support for these measures but plenty of 
resistance from organized minorities and 
bureau heads. During this session, how- 
ever, the tide has turned and the people 


| who are paying the taxes are making them- 


selves heard. This is as it should be and we 


| are going to get results. 


In addition to the heavy cuts already 
made by the Bureau of the Budget under 
the leadership of the President and by 
the Committee on Appropriations, there 
must be an additional cut of approxi- 
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Aid for 60,000 in Two States’ 


EW YORK, N. Y., March 30.—Ap- 

proximately 60,000 indigent aged per- | 
sons in New York and Massachusetts 
are now receiving financial relief under 
the old age relief statutes of those 
States at the rate of $16,000,000 a year, 
and during the coming year, with the 
New Jersey act becoming eiective, 12,500 | 
citizens of that State will be granted 
assistance totaling $3,800,000 annually. 

These facts were brought out at the 
fifth national conference on old age | 
security in New York City March.30 by 
speakers representing the State govern- 
ments of New York, Massachusetts and | 
New Jersey. They were Richard W. 
Wallace, Assistant Commissioner, New 
York Department of Social Welfare; 
Francis Bardwell, Superintendent of Old 
Age Assistance of Massachusetts, and 
William J. Ellis, Commissioner of the 
New Jersey Department of Institutions | 
and Agencies. 

The number of beneficiaries and the 
cost of relief during the first year of 
operation of the New York law ended 
Dec. 31, 1931, exceeded initial estimates, 
Mr. Wallace revealed. 





“The principal reason for the excess 
over the anticipated cost,” he said, “is 
that. directly and indirectly applicants 
for old age relief have been affected 


| by the economic depression of the past 


two years. The fact that many per- 
sons 70 years of age who, until the 
depression were able to earn their liveli- 
hood, are now unemployed, and the 
further fact that in many cases respon- 
sible relatives on whom they depended 
are no donger able to provide for them, 
has greatly increased the number of 
recipients of relief and the amount dis- 
bursed for that purpose.” 

The same thought was expressed by 
Mr. Bardwell. He said the estimates in 


| both New York and Massachusetts of 


the number of recipients of aid and the 
cost of relief have been greatly ex- 
ceeded. 

“It is probable,” he declared, “that 
at least 35 per cent of our cases have 
been taken on to allow support to per- 
sons who, in normal times, would be 
cheerfully cared for by relatives. These 
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 [3sMoev" ng Upward 


Decline of Five Months Stopped 
With Meats Leading Way to 
Higher Quotations 


'MHE index of the general level of farm) 
prices showed an advance for the first 
| time in five months during the period 
ended March 15, with the price of meat 
| animals making the most significant ad- 
| vance of any groups, the Department of 
Agriculture announced March 30. 

Cotton continued the upward trend in 
evidence since the middle of December, | 
according to the announcement, which 
follows in full text: 


For the first time in five months the 
index of the general level of farm prices 
advanced over the preceding month. On 
March 15 the index was 61 per cent of | 
the 1910-1914 level, 1 point above the 
figure for the corresponding date in Feb- 
|ruary. In the subgroups the index of the 
; farm price of grain was 51 per cent on 
|March 15, the same as for the month} 
previous. Slight advances in wheat, bar- 
ley and rye prices were offset by a slight 
decline in the farm price of corn. 

The index of the farm price of meat 
animals made the most significant ad- 
vance of any groups, amounting to 4 
points betweeen Feb. 15 and March 15. 
On the latter date it was 69 per cent of 





[Continued “on Page 7, Column 5.) 4 
Sex Equality Sought 
As Reservation to 


World Court Entry 
Suggestion Is Offered by | 
Senator Lewis at Meeting 
Of Committee on Foreign 


| Relations 





| A reservation prescribing that Ameri- 


‘an adherence to the World Court shall 

‘nelude a provision that the court code 
provide for equality of sexes was offered 
by Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, at 
ja meeting of the Senate Committee on 
| Foreign Relations, March 30, but the Com- 
mittee again failed to reach a conclusion 
as to its course on the World Court ques- 
tion. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Com- 
mittee chairman, stated orally that there 
had been a renewal of discussion on the 
meaning of the several vations and 
proposals of statement of American polity 
pending before the Committee. 


Wait for Secretary Stimson 
He explained, however, that until the 





} 


tor Borah on the subject of the protocol, 
there would be little done by the Com- 
mittee. 

In connection with the reservation of- 
fered by Senator Lewis, Senator Johnson | 
(Rep.), of California, placed in the| 
Record in the Senate a telegram he had 
received in support of the Lewis reserva- 
tion. The telegram, which was from Mrs. 
Alva E. Belmont, ,president of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, follows in full text: 

“Wish to urge adoption by Senate of 
reservation that if United States enters 
into World Court it shall first make cer- 
tain that the code of law to be used by | 
the Court shall not contain inequalities 
based on sex. 


Seeks to Retain Gains 


“We find that League of Nations offi- 
cials at Geneva insist upon going forward 
with Hague nationality convention dis- 
criminating against women and are still 
trying to secure ratification of this con- 
vention as the beginning of a world code 
of law to be carried out by World Court. 

“It is supremely important to American 
women not to lose their hard won gains 
for equality by our country entering into 
any international agreement recognizing 
a system of law founded upon inequality 
bteween men and women. I wish to ex- 
press to you the grateful appreciation by 
National Woman’s Party of your leader- 
ship in this fight to keep American women 
from losing through international action 
any of the equality which has not been 
established in our country.” 


World Consumption 
Of Cotton Increases' 


| Demand for 12 Months Higher 
In India, Japan, United States 


World consumption of raw cotton in- 
| creased in the 12 months ended Jan. 31, 
| as compared with the preceding 12 months, 
| according to informatior made available 
| March 30 by the Department of Commerce 
|from a report received from the Interna- 
tional Cotton Federation. 

Spinning mills of the principal countries 
increased their consumption by more than 
200,000 bales, it was pointed out. These| 
mills account for about 85 per cent of the 
total consumption. They took 18,120,000 
bales -in the year closed Jan. 31, as| 
against 17,900,000 bales of the raw material | 
in the previous period. 

Returns from China and Russia, which 
account for the other 15 per cent of the 
consumption, are not somplete. The fol- 
lowing additional information was sup- 
plied: 

Increased consumption in India, Japan 
and the United States offset smaller tak- | 
ings by Europe, which cut down consump- | 
tion by 270,000 bales. The consumption 
of American cotton amounted to about | 
11,120,000 bales, an increase of 334,000 | 
bales. Europe used less American cotton, | 
but India, Japan and the United States 
again used more. 

The consumption of EByptian cotton, 
amounting to 1,317,100 bales, showed an 
increase of about 133,000 bales. The in- 
crease was noted largely in Europe, but | 
also in India and Japan. A decrease was 
registered in this country. 

The demand for Indian cotton fell off 
348,000 bales to a total of 4,123,000 bales 
because of smaller takings by all markets 
outside of India. Consumption of other 
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d |Farm Price Level _|[ ans to Railroads 
l Resource Industries 


Are Criticized by 
Senator Couzens 


Federal Policy Will Result in| 
Loss of Investment or) 


Taking Over of Property, | 
He Tells Senate 


Aid for Construction 


Called Unauthorized 


Advances Made by Reconstruc- | 
tion Finance Corporation| 
Without Awaiting Advice of | 
I. C. C. Is Cited 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, | 
|declared in the Senate March 30 that if 
{the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


continues some of its policies “thus far 
evident” in approving loans to railroads, 


“either the Government will find itself | 


holding railroad property or will lose its 
investment.” 

Senator Couzens’ statement was made 
in the course of a speech analyzing the 
loans thus far made, and in which he 
paid particular attention “to the unusual 
situation surrounding the $12,800,000 loan 
to the Missouri Pacific interests.” He as- 
serted that, in so far as he was aware, 
the loan to the Missouri Pacific was the 
only one about which the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation directors “took ac- 
tion prior to action by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” (Announcement 
of the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was printed in the issue of 
March 26), 

Applications Exceed Estimates 

Senator Couzens informed the Senate 
that railroad loan applications had 
amounted to $354,000,000 since the corpo- 


ration was created, and recalled that testi- | 


mony had been given during hearings on 
the bill that “not more than $325,000,000 
will be needed” by the carriers. He did 
not know how much more money would 
be sought, but he stated that it un- 
coubtedly “will be a large sum.” 

Congress was described by Senator 
Couzens as having been “careless” in 


drafting the corporation law. He was con- | 
vinced, he said, that it was the intent! 


of Congress to authorize only loans for 
refinancing; but the language finally writ- 
ten into the bill ha# gone much further 
and has allowed for new construction. ; 
Loans for Construction Purposes , 

He called attention to the loan of yf 
000,000 ‘sovight by the Pennsylvania il. 
road in connection with this new con- 
struction phase. This was not the worst 
instance, he declared, of utilizing the 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Narcotics Treaty 
Reported to Senate 


Committee Favors Ratification 
Of Geneva Convention for 
Control of Traffic 


N INTERNATIONAL convention (ex- 

ecutive G. 72nd Congress) to limit 
manufacture and regulate distribution 
| of narcotic drugs, was favorably reported 
to the Senate March 30 from the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The convention was signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of this and 43 other 
countries at the conference for the limi- 
tation of the manufacture of narcotic 
drugs at Geneva, May to July, 1931. 

“Ratification of the treaty,” the report 
of the American delegates points out, 
“subject to the reservations made at the 
time of signature, will in no way weaken 


for control of the legitimate use of these 
drugs or those for suppression of their 
abuse. By law, this Government already 
limits the quantities manufactured in the 
United States, prohibits the import of 
habit-forming derivatives of opium and 
the coca leaf and subjects the legitimate 
distribution of these substances to a rigid 
control.” 

The report points out that “each high 
contracting party is required to exercise a 
| strict supervision over the amounts of raw 
material and manufactured drugs in the 
possession of each of its manufacturers, 
and the accumulation of a stock of raw 
material in any factory beyond a certain 
specified reserve, is prohibited. 

“Advantage to the United States is also 
found in widening the scope of internal 
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Passenger Traffic 


By Air Transport 
Establishes Record 


Largest Number in Any One 
Year Carried by Sched- 
uled Operations, Says De- 
partment of Commerce 


Scheduled air line operations by Ameri- 
can companies set records in 1931 for the 
|mumber of passengers carried and miles 
flown, according to figures made public, 
March 30, by the Aeronautics Branch of 
; the Department of Commerce. Reductions 
Jn fitscellaneous~ operations. brought de 
| clines, however, in passenger traffic and 


mileage total for all civil aircraft. 
Scheduled air lines, including domestic 





or relax the existing American measures | 


LSenan 
Pusiic te. 


America’s National 


Newspaper 
Established March 4, 1926 


PRICE 5 CENTS Cory 


Letter Postage 
Of Three Cents 
Voted by House 


Measures Designed to Raise 
Nearly 300 Millions Are 
Adopted as Consideration 
Of Tax Bill Proceeds 


Income Surtax Limit 


Is Reduced to $6,000 


Higher Levies on Corporations 
And Imposts on Beverages, 
Safety Deposit Boxes and 
Other Items Approved 


The House on March 30 adopted amend- 
ments and original provisions in the tax 
bill (H. R. 10236) totaling approximately 
$293,500,000. The amendments written 
jinto the bill included an increase to 3 
cents on first-class postage, instead of the 
|2 cents under present law, which is ex- 
pected to produce revenue approximating 
$135,000,000. 

Other amendments included the fol- 
lowing: 

Making the income surtax brackets be- 
| gin at $6,000, instead of $10,000, to raise 





language of the law as it was written to routes and American lines extending into 
go beyond the scope of the intent which | Canada, Mexico, Central and South Amer- 





cotton amounted to 1,555,000 bales, and 
disclosed little change. 
The fifures for American cotton are in | 
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he and some other Senators had, 

“We find,” he continued, “that there 
are some instances where promoters have 
been trying to get money to build prop- 
erties which they have been pushing for 
four or five years or longer. They have 
a certificate of convenience and necessity 


from the Interstate Commerce Commis-| however, the figures disclose. The 1931) 
|sion, and on that they have been trying total for the scheduled lines was 2,683,504 | 


to raise money.” 
Bankers’ Notes Behind Railroad 


Senator Couzens, referring again to the | 


Missouri Pacific case, said that the rail- 
roads had justified or excused “big fees” 
which they had paid bankers in financing 
or refinancing on the ground that they 
must have some big bankers back of them 
in case of emergency. 

“It begins to look as though the big 
bankers have failed to stand by them,” he 
asserted. “The time when the railroads 


say they need the big bankers, the same | ried numbered 1,867,517 last year and 2,-| 


bankers are forcing the carriers, or are 
trying to force them, to get sufficient 
money from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to bale out the banks.” 

In the Missouri Pacific case, according 
to Senator Couzens, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Board adopted a 
resolution setting forth its approval of the 
loan application before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had acted. That 
resolution took into account conditions 
under which the application was made. 

He said the Board record showed that 
a quorum was present and that all of the 
directors voted on the question “except- 
ing Secretary Mills, who did not vote and 
did not participate in the discussion.” 

Loan Made Without Advice 

“Now I desire to point out,” he added, 
“that this is the first and only instance 
up to this time, so far as I am aware, 
where the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration took action prior to action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“The practice has been that the railroad 
applicant for a loan files a petition with 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 


and a copy of the same with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Then the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
presses its approval before action is taken 
by the Finance Corporation. 

“But in this case you will observe that 
the Finance Corporation passed a resolu- 
tion and sent it to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission prior to the Commis- 
sion’s action.” 


|icas carried 522,345 passengers last year 
| and the miles flown were 47,580,406, as com- 
| pared with 417,505 passengers and 36,945,- 
203 miles in 1930. 


Express Poundage Drops 
Express poundage carried showed a drop, 


| pounds, as against 2,869,255 the year be- 
| fore. 
The following additional 
| was supplied: 
| Civil aircraft of the United States car- 
| ried 2,389,862 passengers and flew 141,729,- 
/107 miles during 1931 in all types of op- 
erations. In 1930 the totals were 2,715,- 
| 846 passengers and 145,214,963 miles. 
Miles flown in miscellaneous operations 
jlast year totaled 94,343,115, as compared 
| with 108,269,760 in 1930. Passengers car- 


information 


298,341 the year before. Miscellaneous 
| operations include student instruction, ex- 
| perimental flying, miscellaneous commer- 
| cial flying such as charter work, sight- 
| seeing, crop dusting and aerial photog- 
raphy, and pleasure flying. 


| Increase in Traffic 


| A substantial increase in traffic over 
{scheduled air lines operating in conti- 
|nental United States was noted in 1931. 
Domestic operations included 42,949,836 
miles flown and 469,981 passengers car- 
ried, while the 1930 figures were 31,992,634 
tiles and 374,935 passengers. Passenger 
miles advanced from 84,015,572 to 106,- 
| 442,375. 

| Fewer pounds of express were carried 
‘but the poundage of mail increased. 
| Domestic air lines carried 2,320,215 pounds 
|of express and 9,097,411 pounds of mail 
|last year, compared with 2,760,207 pounds 
{of express and 7,985,010 pounds of mail 
|in the preceding year. The income from 
| mail carrying was $19,900,251 last year and 
lonly $14,702,656 in 1930. 

More passengers and express were car- 
ried by the extensions into Canada and 
Latin America, despite declines in miles 
flown and passenger miles. These foreign 
branches of American lines carried 52,364 
passengers and 363,289 pounds of express 
last year, and 42,570 passengers and 109,- 
048 pounds of express the year previous. 
The number of miles flown declined from 
4,952,569 to 4,630,570 and passenger miles 
from 19,732,677 to 13,526,202. 
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Equal Pro 


of Labor Laws 


Is Asked for Children of Stage 


NIFORMITY should be an essential } 

quality of all laws governing the | 
employment of children in stage produc- 
tions throughout the United States, | 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Acting Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, asserted in a recent radio address 
from Washington. 


With no general survey having been 
made, not much is known, she said, of | 


the actual demands of stage work upon 
children. Many child actors, however, 
were said to be subjected to night work, 
travel, prolonged rehearsals and the 
nervous strain of appearing before the 
public. 

In framing such laws, Miss Lenroot | 
recommended legislators abide by sug- 
gestions of the White House Conference | 
on Child Health and Protection on the | 
subject of children’s work on the stage. 

She pointed to the national signifi- 
cance of a bill pending in Congress to | 
liberalize the present law by permitting | 
the employment of stage children until 


? 


11 p. m., in the District of Columbia. 
Enactment, she asserted, would involve 
the recommendations of the conference 
and set an example for such legislation 
in other parts of the country. The bur- 
den of proof as to the benefits of this 
measure should rest with those seeking 
to lower the present standard by its 
enactment, she said. 

Miss Lenroot’s address, entitled “Child 
Labor and the Theater,” which was 
broadcast by the National Broadcasting 
Company, follows in part: 

Most of us enjoy seeing really good 
plays in which little children appear. 
How many of us have thought seriously 
of the conditions under which these 
children live and the effect of stage life 
on their health, education and char- 
acter? , 

The question of whether or not chil- 
dren should be allowec to engage in 
theatrical performances is now a matter 
of lively concern in the District of Co- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


additional revenue of $7,000,000; reducing 
the exemption of corporations with net 
incomes of less than $10,000 to $1,000, 
instead of $2,000, estimated additional 
revenue $6,000,000; making consolidated 
and affiliated corporation rates 15 per 
cent, estimated additional revenue $18,- 
000,000; increasing the separate corpora- 
tion tax to 13's per cent instead of the 
present 13 per cent, estimated additional 
revenue $5,000,000. 
Levy on Beverages 

Placing a tax of 5 per cent on mechani- 
cal refrigerators, estimated to bring in 
$4,500,000; placing the 1921 act rates on 
soft drinks, estimated additional revenue 
$11,000,000; placing a tax of 10 per cent 
on safety deposit boxes, additional reve- 
nue $1,000,000; so-called net loss pro- 
visions, agreed upon the previous day by 
the Ways and Means Committee, strike 
ing out deduction for previous years, esti+ 
mated to produce $20,900,000 additional; 
and increasing the tax of capital bond 
and stock issues from 5 cents per $100 to 


10 cents per $100, estimated additional 
yield, $13,000,000. 
Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Texas, stated orally that the tax bill ” 
will pass the House by the it 
April- 1; ‘Representative Crisp~ yy 
of Americus, Ga., Acting Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, urged 
the House to speed action in the hope 
of passing the bill by that date. 
Communications Impost 


The House -lso approved the provision 
of the original bill fixing the tax rates on 
telegraph and telephone messages at 5 
cents on messages of between 30 and 50 
cents and 10 cents on messages over 50 
cents. This is estimated to yield an addi- 
tional $33,000,000. 

It also approved in amended form the 
original provision of the bill imposing 
taxes on admission fees. The original bill 
provided a tax of 1 cent for each 10 cents 
on admissions over 25 cents, which was 
estimated to raise $90,000,000, but the 
House by adopting a Committee amend- 
ment provided an admissions tax of 1 
cent on each 10 cents on admissions over 
45 cents, reducing the additional revenue 
expected to $40,000,000. 


Securities Tax Studied 

When the House adourned, it had pend- 
ing the Committee amendment to tax 
sales of stock at a rate of one-fourth of 1 
per cent of the sale price, but not less 
than 4 cents a share. This was estimated 
to produce additional revenue of $75, 
000,000. 

At its executive session on March 30 the 
Ways and Means Committee agreed on 
amendments to the tax bill as follows: A 
tax of 8 per cent on transportation charges 
for oil through pipe lines; a 5 per cent 
tax on airplanes; an increase in the cor- 
poration tax to 13% per cent, and permit- 
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Night Auto Accidents 
Increase in Bay State 


Rise in Total Fatalities Ascribed 
To Nocturnal Mishaps 


Boston, Mass., March 30, 


Forty per cent increase in accidents at 
night caused the number of automobile 
fatalities in Massachusetts to show one 
of the largest gains in recent years dur-= 
ing the three-month period ended Feb. 
29, as compared to the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago, according to statistics of 
the Registry of Motor Vehicles which the 
Governor's Committee on Street and 
Highway Safety made public March 29. 

The Committee announced the total 
number of deaths during the latter period 
rose 17 per cent, in spite of a 16 per cent 
drop in the number of accidents in the 
daytime. 

Additional information made available 
in the Committee’s statement follows: 

The number killed in December, Janu- 
ary and February of the current fiscal 
year was 187, as compared to 159. last 
year, an increase of 28 deaths or 17.6 per 
cent. At the same time the number killed 
at night this year was 132, as compared 
to 96 last year, an increase of 36 night+ 
time fatalities, or 37.5 per cent, while the 
daytime fatalities this year were only 55, 
as against 63 last year, a decrease of 8, 
or 12.7 per cent. 

While admitting the seriousness of the 
record and without attempting to belittle 
the startling increase, the explanation of 
part of this year’s poor showing to date, 
the Governor’s committee believes, un= 
doubtedly lies in an increased exposure 
to accident which is revealed by the gaso=- 
line consumptiorf in the State for the 
first three months of the current fiscal 
year ~°riod. ‘ 

The total amount of gasoline consumed 
in December, January and February of 
the current fiscal year was 111,950,416 
gallons, as against 194,498,831 gallons in 
the corresponding period last year. Us= 
ing the nationally accepted figure of 12 
miles a gallon as a basis for determining 
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Japanese Embargo 
— On Gold Fails.to 


~ Revive Business 





‘General Realignment of 
’ American Export Trade in | 


This Market Is Forecast 
By Federal Department 





A general realignment of American ex- 

port trade to Japan is reported in that) 
country to be a “reasonably certain” ef- | 
“fect of its gold export embargo, according | 
to information made available March 30) 
.at the Department of Commerce. 
Taking merchandise valued at $155,- 
068,045 in 1931, Japan was the fourth best 
“customer of the United States, ranking | 
‘behind the United Kingdom, Canada and 
Germany, Department statistics show. 

The imposition of the gold embargo and 
the consequent decline in the exchange 
“value of Japanese currency has not caused 
@ general business revival, as many ap- 
‘parently hoped, it is pointed out in the 
‘Japan Trade and Economic Letter. A 
fgreat many adjustments must be made 
vin connection with the embargo before 


its effects can be accurately estimated, it 
yds declared. 


Some Increase in Business 


The following additional information 
Was supplied by the Department from 
Japanese sources ard from advices of its 
.Fepresentatives in the country: 

“ There has been some increase in busi- 
ness activity following the advance in 
commodity prices, the wholesale average 
having shown an increase of 8.5 per cent 
from December to January. Domestic 
business in many lines increased sharpiy 
in recent weeks, although this may be 
attributed almost entirely’ to speculative 
purchases in anticipation of further price 
_ advances. 

The immediate effect on import trade 
was favorable, the January total show- 
ing a sharp increase over the same month 
of 1931. This is considered largely specu- 
lative and may be attributed, says the 
Trade and Economic Letter, primarily to 
abnormally heavy imports of raw cotton 
and other essential raw materials. 

The expected favorable reaction on ex- 
‘port trade has not materialized, the mili- 
tary troubles in China and the fact that 
mos* foreign buyers anticipated further 
exchange decline having more than bal- 
anced the advantage of lower prices for 
Japanese goods in foreign markets. It ap- 
“pears also that the prices of many export 
_Products advanced almost to the full ex- 
tent of the decline in exchange. 

‘ Special Session Sought 

A special session of the Diet will be 
-convened on or about April 20, and various 
leaders have been advocating a special 
session to be called in August or Septem- 
ber. The subject of the extraordinary 
»session will be to incorporate into the 
:budget funds to assist in instituting the 
Seiyukai five-year industrial plan. 
+» The outstanding policy of the Seiyukai | 
¢government is this plan, which calls for | 
=the expenditure of from 250,000,000 to 300,- 
000,000 yen for the development of domes- 
Aic industry. This party is also committed 
to a protective tariff policy. 

« The premier has announced a “laissez 
faire” policy with respect to foreign ex- 
“ehange on the assumption that exchange 
“will find its natural level in the near 
future. It-seems probable, however, that 
this will have to be modified to some ex- 
tent in order to prevent the rapid and 
serious fluctuations in exchange which 
~~ had a very adverse effect on export 
ac. 

Governor Hijikati, of the Bank of Japan, 
recently addressing the shareholders of 
the institution, said net profits of the bank 
for the last term were 5,044,048 yen and 
the balance carried forward 4,903,591 yen. 

Referring to the flight of capital from 
Japan, Mr. Hijikati said: 

“In the foreign exchange market, there 
arose a strong demand for dollars, partly 
induced by the uneasiness, over the fate of 
the gold standard in this country. This | 
caused an outflow of gold in considerable 
amounts. 


Money Market Plethoric 


“The money market during the greater 
part of the past year presented a plethoric | 
condition. In view of this cheapening of 
money, the associated banks in the differ- | 
ent parts of the country followed one an-| 
other in lowering after April 1 their rates | 
of interest on deposits. Investment in 
foreign markets were also in evidence. 

“The extreme ease in the monetary posi- 
tion at home led banks, insurance and 
trust companies and others to seek em- 
ployment for their idle funds in London’ 
and New York.” 





Action Delayed on Plan 
To Reduce Federal Pay 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

mately $240,000,000 to help balance the 
budget. Lp = the problem facing the 
Committee on’Expenditures and the Econ- 
omy Committee. A program has now been 
outlined by both Committees which, if 
carried out, will result in savings approxi- 
mating that figure. 

It is expected that within the week bills 
will be reported by both Committees 
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Ice Patrol Cutter 


r 


Is Ordered to Sail Are Defended by 


‘Tampa’ to Make First Cruise 
Along Atlantic Sea Lanes 
Early in April 


The Coast Guard Cutter “Tampa” will 
sail from. Boston March 30 or 31 to begin 


the first cruise of the 1932 ice patrol along | 
the Atlantic sea lanes, it was announced 
orally March 30 at the Coast Guard 
headquarters. 

Rear Admiral F. C. Billard, Commandant 
of the Guard, sent orders dispatching the 
“Tampa” on March 30, it was said, and the 
“Pontchartrain,” another cutter, has been 
ordered to relieve the “Tampa” after the 
latter has kept a 15 day vigil. The two 
boats will alternate on the watch until the 
ice season closes in June, it was explained. 
Additional information furnished follows: 

The “General Greene,” another Coast 
Guard vessel, has been scouting for the 
advance fringe of the icebergs since March 
4 and reports that indications point to a 
normal season. Already huge bergs, sorne 
of them 180 feet high, have drifted as far 
south as the 46th parallel, just off Cape 
Race, Newfoundland. 

Last year, for the first time on record, 
no icebergs drifted as far south as the 
sea lanes, having beached and melted dur- 
ing an unusually warm season. 

. Keeping in touch with the bergs as they 
encroach upon the routes across the north- 
ern Atlantic, the patrol boats will send 
four radio broadcasts daily to ships in the 
region. They will also communicate with 
vessels which call to them and with the 
headquarters at Washington. 

The United States maintains the patrol 
on behalf of a group of nations, each of 
which contributes to the cost of the work. 
It was instituted in 1913 after the sinking 
of the “Titantic” by an iceberg. 


Aid for 60,000 Needy 
Now Given by Old Age 





Relief in Two States. 





Cost in Massachusetts and 
New York Declared to Be 
At Approximate Rate of 
$16,000,000 Annually 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


are temporary cases which, if they survive, 
will eventually be returned to relatives. 
“When this will be depends entirely on 
how far ahead the proverbial corner is 
located, around which prosperity lurks. 
At the present there is no evidence of 
any such corner, because there are no 
corhers when the populace moves about 
in circles. 
old-age help has been a factor in alleviat- 
ing to some extent the inroads oi pov- 
erty caused by unemployment in these 
troublesome time. 

“When a fair estimate of the workings 
of this law can be determined, it will 
probably prove that to 75 per cent of the 
recipients it has been a benediction, to 
20 per cent closer investigation may show 
a new status with a possible closing of 
some of the cases, and to 5 per cent hid- 
den assets or other causes will be revealed, 
so that aid will be withdrawn.” 


First Applications Due 


Mr. Ellis explained the administrative 
procedure which has been created for the 
operation of the New Jersey Old-age Re- 
lief Act, commencing July 1, 1932. 

“On April 1 the first applications will 
be received and relief will begin as of 
July 1,” he stated. “A conservative esti- 
mate of the number of eligibles in the 
State is 12,500. Estimating the amount 
of the relief to be three-fourths of the 
maximum of $1 per day, specified in the 
law, it will cost the State approximately 
$2,850,000 and the counties approximaieiy 
$950,000 the first year of operation. This 
is exclusive of administrative costs and 
is based on the assumption that the av- 
erage grant will be $25 a month. 

In New Jersey, he said, three-fourths of 
the cost is to be borne by the State and 
the remainder by the counties. The New 
York law provides that the entire cost is 
to be paid initially by the counties and 
cities but one-half is reimbursed by the 
State, Mr. Wallace explained. In Massa- 
chusetts, on the other hand, as pointed 
out by Mr. Bardwell, the entire cost is 
now being borne by the State. 

“The original bill,” Mr. Bardwell said, 
“called for a local outlay of two-thirds 
and a State outlay of one-third. Amend- 
ing legislation which provided the ways 
and means provided that the State should 
reimburse the municipalities in full and 
the Attorney General has ruled that the 
State must pay for all outlays during 1931 
and 1932. 

Bay State Cares for 13,400 

“There is much to be said pro and con 
as to the State's paying all, with a strong 
feeling that taxation on local real estate 
cannot stand any additional assessment. 
The law is not unanimously popular. Op- 
position is noticed particularly in the 
rural districts and yet inhabitants in the 
country towns who are eligible have 
proved very good and aggressive fighters 
for ‘my rights.’ Any new type of welfare 
legislation is bound to create a new type 
¢ dependent and this law is no excep- 

on.” 

Mr. Bardweil related that at the pres- 
ent time 13,400 persons are being cared 


" 


But please mark this, that | 


Secretary Wilbur 


Presence of Gold in Alaska 
Was Thus Announced! a 

. Year Before Notice Was 
Taken of It, He Says 


Opportunities possibly worth “millions” 
are sometimes overlooked by those ignor- 
ing the Federal Govyernment’s publica- 


tions, which now are being subjected to 
criticism, Ray Lyman Wilbur, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, asserted March 30 in 
a statement issued by his Department. 
The presence of the gold which yielded the 
greater part of the wealth of Nome, 
Alaska, was announced in one of these 
publications a year before anyone took 
note of the disclosure, Mr. Wilbur said. 
His statement follows in full text: 
Sometimes millions are missed by indi- 





|those government bulletins, the denucia- 
} tion of which is just now so evident. 

I recall in particular such a case when 
a bulletin of the Geological Survey told 
the world where there were rich deposits 
of gold ready for the placer miner, but 
nobody took heed. Yet subsequent events 
proved the information to be quite correct. 

Cites Finding of Gold 


In 1899 Frank C. Schrader, explorer for 
the Geological Survey and still in service, 


various areas never previously seen by 
white man. At the mouth of the river 
he heard of a gold discovery at Nome, 
farther up the coast. He went up to make 
a geological reconnaissance. He found 
that the gold was being washed out of 
the sand along the beach. The waves 
beating there through the centuries had 
sifted out the light material but the heavy 
| gold had remained. 

| Schrader found, 15 miles inland, a 
geological beach where the waves had 
beaten previous to some upheaval of the 
long ago. It appeared to the geologist that 
|the ocean had beaten longer on the old 
|beach than on that of the present. The 
sands, therefore, should be more refined, 
should yield more gold. Schrader made a 
map of this ancient beach, wrote a report 
of it, published the report. Nobody paid 
any attention, A year later a prospector 
with his pan washed out some of the 





sand at the inland beach. There was gold | 


in it. It yielded the greater part of the 
wealth of Nome. 





Ohio Governor Outlines 
His Program for Relief 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


a State relief commission to regulate the 
|administration of relief laws. 


home owners.” 

“I am not advocating such a thing as a 
| dole,” he continued. “The proposed legis- 
\lation contemplates a labor return to the 
agencies administering funds wherever 
possible, but surely where work cannot be 
supplied or where those in need are physi- 


for the relief administered, the meet: 


The Governor declined to include other 
matters in his recommendations, although 
he said many suggestions had been made. 

Propos: 
directly to relief in the present emergency, 
he said, can better be the subject of con- 
sideration by the General Assembly in 
regular session. 





| viduals who fail to heed information in} 


came down the Yukon after tramping | song 


taxes now allocated to local subdivisions to 
be used for relief purposes; fifth, creating 


ally or otherwise unable to work in re- 


ing,of their bare needs and the preven- 
tion cf their starvation cannot be con- 
sidered a dole, but rather an obligation 
which Government owes to its citizens.” 


als other than those relating 


Governor White declared that “there| planning to open a new bank in Medina, 
|/must be no additional tax imposed upon | 
our already overburdened farmers and! 





deputy governor, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

Mr. Rand explained the structure and 
organization of the Marine Midland Cor- 
poration, consisting of a group of 20 banks 
and trust companies in the State of New 
York, and two security affiliates. 

“The past two years have seen the or- 
ganization of the Marine Midland Corpo- 
ration fully justified,” Mr. Rand declared. 
“Its organization has materially strength- 
ened the banking structure throughout 
central and western New York. Through | 
the medium of the cash resources which 
it possessed it has been enabled to con- 
tribute large sums of money and man- 
agement to the banks in its group which 
might otherwise have had great difficulty 
in raising additional capital. 


“The Marine Midland Corporation has 
also been very effective in its assistance 
to banks outside of the Marine Midland 
Group in working out their problems and 
in assisting them during this period. | 

“It is an interesting thing to me that 
so many group banking organizations, with 
practically no knowledge of each other, 
sprang up almost simultaneously in dif- 
ferent sections of the country as the re- 
sult of a distinct need for this type of 
banking. The Northwest group, the| 
Michigan group, Atlanta group, our 
group in western New York developed | 
very much the same Tines al-| 
though entirely independently of each | 
other and with no conferences and with | 
no working together in any way. 

“It seems to me that they fill a dis- 
tinct need in our banking structure. 
Group banking during the past two years | 
has been one of the most constructive 
features in our whole banking situation. 

“In the provisions of the new Glass bill 
we hope that the splendid work done by 
group organizations will be given recog- 
nition and encouragement and will not 
be penalized. by burdensome restrictions.” 


George F. Rand Tells 
Of Reopening Banks 


In referring to the “constructive work 
done by our group in western and central! | 
New York” Mr. Rand cited two concrete 
instances. “In Albion, New York, in Or-| 
leans County, 11 banks had closed their | 
doors in 27 days within a radius of 20) 
miles, including the Citizens National | 
Bank of Albion, leaving our Orleans! 
County Trust Company the only operating 
bank in this vicinity,” he said. 

“Within 2 months and .11 days of clos- 
ing of the Citizens National Bank we had 
made arrangements with the National 
Banking Department and had given im- 
mediate credit of 50 per cent to the de- 
positors of the closed bank, which set a} 
record for speed in liquidation in our) 
territory. At the present time we are 


a village of 6,000 population, where both 
banks have failed, and at the request of 
the Banking Department we are organiz- 
ing a new bank there which will be open 
about April 4 and will take over certain | 
assets Of the closed banks and give de- 
positors of the closed banks credit for a 
proportion of their deposits. 

“I cite these two instances, and these | 
are typical, to show the constructive work | 
we are doing, and I might say that rural 
New York State does not present essen- 
tially different problems from the other 
groups in the West and South. 

“In conclusion I submit that the record 
made by group banks througnout the 
country during the past two years has 
demonstrated beyond doubt the economic 
soundness of the principle upon which} 
they have been organized and their right | 
to recognition and encouragement in any 
new legislation.” 


Deflationary Legislation 


Federal Bulletins Mr. Glass to Ask Investigation 
Into Banking Bill Opposition 


or corporations become holders. 


90 
| 


Senator Claims ‘Organized’ Effort to Prevent 
Passage of His Measure 
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goods, finished goods on short time car- 
ries, raw materials and finished goods in 
transit from buyer to seller, and for other 
short time purposes. 

“The general and ordinary financial 
structure of industry is therefore in the 
form of securities: Stocks and/or bonds 
(or cash or other securities) and com- 
mercial paper; that is, trade paper (or 
book accounts between business houses) | 
and notes to banks. ; 
“There are five classes of bank deposits: 
Two from cash—demand and time, or sav- 
ing; and three from credit—loans, redis- 
counts or sale of paper taking time to 
collect. 

“The security structure of industry and | 
trade, as it is built up, is exchanged for 
cash which is received from a multiple 
of savings and time deposits when banks 
become holders, except for their capital 
investment account, and from cash or de- 
mand deposits when individuals, firms, 





Function of Banks 
In Marketing Securities 


“Industry and trade cannot, however, 
find those who may be willing or anxious 
to become holders of their securities un- 
less they depart from their regular busi- | 
ness and enter into the business of financ- | 
ing. This they could not do except at 
enormous expense for an occasional issue, 
nor would they be able to assure them- 
selves of round sums so essential at times 
for needed expansion of plant or other 
facilities if they would hold or create mar- 
kets for goods. 

“The banker, therefore, becomes neces- 
sary to industry and trade in placing se- 
curities as well as in loaning funds for 
seasonable purposes. 

“Placing securities requires underwriting 
in part and, most important of all, a 
market in which buyers may sell in case of 
need or desire. Without such a market, 
finding buyers would be worse than trying 
to carry on world trade under barter. 

“But a market for securities requires 
capital and it also requires both buyers 
and sellers who operate to distribute and 
not to hold. Such persons handle securi- 
ties as merchants do commodities. Those ; 
who buy do so with the expectation of sell- | 
ing at a profit commensurate with the 
risk. Those who sell long or short do so 
with the expectation of buying again at 
a profit commensurate with the risk. 


Risk in Marketing Products 
Of Farm and Industry 


The farmer plants and grows his prod- 
ucts hoping to sell at a profit and he does 
so at a risk. The manufacturer buys raw 
materials, pays for labor, and produces 
goods for which he hopes to get profit, 
but he does so at a risk. Buyers and} 
sellers of securities and commodities 
operate knowing that there is risk.” 

“If the facilities which have been! 
created through banking operation for 
such issues were to be unduly restricted 
because a wave of extravagance passed 
over the nations and affected those in 
every walk of life, that is, in Government, 
in finance, in industry, and in and out of 
all business,’ Mr. Kent continued, “we 
will pay the penalty through continued 
unemployment. 

“Discrediting securities as collateral be- 
cause prices are down during a depression 
that is partly cyclical, but whose depth 
and duration are now largely due to un-, 
fortunate world political forces, is not 
only unwise but would be positively 
suicidal. 

“Industry and trade require and will) 
continue to require funds from securities! 
and funds from banks. The proportions 
must be sound. Federal reserve examina- 
tions are intended to insure the mainte- 





weekly and this is increased in many 
cases, he added, by allowances for fuel 
and medical attendance. 

A total of 51,168 applications have been 
granted to date in New York State, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wallace, but the number 
was reduced because of deaths and other 
causes to 47,585 actual recipients in De- 
cember, 1931. 

The cost of relief in New York in- 
creased monthly from $579,911 paid in 
January, 1931, to a total of $1,251,609 in 
December of that year, or an average of 
approximately $1,000,000 a month. The 
average grant to recipients of relief in| 
New York City is about $32 per month, he 
asserted, while that for the remainder 
of the State is about $21. 

Olive E. Henderson of the Galifornia 
Department of Social Welfare told the 
conference that “old age security, in Cali- 
fornia at least, has shown a definite so- 
cial value” after two years’ experience 
under a mandatory act which provides 
for joint contributions by the State and 
the counties. 


stagnation. 





Opposed by Mr. Bruce 


Mr. Bruce on taking the stand declared | 
that no legislation should be proposed that 
is even open to the suspicion of retarding 
our recovery from the present business 


“If legislation is necessary or desirable,” 
he continued, “to limit any future riots 
of speculation, such as culminated in the 
year 1929, I am sorry to say I believe we 
have a considerable lapse of time ahead 
of us before we will meet the next such 
issuc, and I can see no possible justifica- 
tion, in a period such as the present, to 
hurry through drastic provisions which in 
my opinion will bring on a further de- 
flation of securities and prolong the period 
of depression.” 

Mr. Burke presented a resolution from 
the Pittsburgh Clearing House Associa- 
tion stating that they regard the enact- 
ment of the bill, particularly at this time, 
as unwise and unnecessary. 

Mr. Burke praised the record of the 


nance of such soundness on the part of | 
those who borrow from the banks in the! 


system and in the asset structure of the! 
banks themselves.” 


Disturbing Influence 
On Banking Is Seen 


Mr. Houston testified that the bill might 
not be objectionable in normal times, 
but that at a time when deflation has 
proceeded to the extent it now has, its 
enactment would be extremely disturbing | 
to business and banking, and would re-| 
tard recovery. 

Mr. Burgess asked that an opportunity 
be given the Governor of the New York | 
bank, George L. Harrison, unable to ap- 
pear today, to be heard later. The Com- 
mittee agreed to receive a statement from 
him after the hearings closed. 
Coincident with the appearance of the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Eugene Meyer, before the Senate Banking | 
and Currency Committee March 29 to 
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New Jersey Asks 
Vote on Dry Law 


Two Referendum Bills Passed 
By Senate After Defeat 
Of Repealer 


Trenton, N. J., March 30. 


Two prohibition referendum measures 
(S. 2 and S. 3) have been passed by the 
Senate after it defeated a repealer of 
the State prohibition enforcement act 

One of the bills approved would provide 
for a referendum in each of the counties 
at the November election on the question 
of whether the State enforcement act be 
repealed. It was criticized by a number 
of Senators as unconstitutional in that 
the probable effect would be to leave the 
act effective in some counties and void in 


' others. 


The second bill would provide for a 
State-wide referendum on prohibition by 
the submission of the following question: 
“Do you favor the repeal of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment (The Prohibition 
Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion) ?” 

A third measure approved would repeal 
the Van Ness State enforcement act, 
which antedates the Hobart law on the 
same subject. The Hobart repealer failed 


by a margin of two votes, the roll call) 
showing 9 members for it and 11 op- 


posed. The others were adopted by a 
14-6 vote. 

Advocates of the repeal of State enforce- 
ment argued that such act would serve 


notice upon Congress of “the overwhelming | 


anti-prohibition sentiment in New Jersey.” 
The opponents contended that “it would 


be a letting down of the bars to increased | 


crime and lawlessness.” 


World Consumption 
Of Cotton Increased 
By 200,000 Bales 


Textile Mills More Active in 
1931-32 Than in Previ- 
ous Season, Say Reports 
To Federal Department 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
running bales and those for foreign cot- 
ton were converted to equivalent bales of 
500 pounds gross. 


Mills More Active 

Cotton textile mill activity during the 
first half of this season was higher than 
during the same period last season in 
most of the important cotton consuming 
countries of the world, according to the 
semiannual report of the International 
Federation, states the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. The following are 
some of the important countries consum- 
ing more cotton during the first half of 
the 1931-1932 season than in the same 
period last season with the percentage 
increases: United States, 68; Great 
Britain, 24.2; Japan, 12.5;. Germany, 12.1; 
Italy, 1.8; and India, 7.5. 
Due to the low prices of American cot- 
ton relative to prices of foreign growths 
the consumption of American cotton in 
most of these countries increased more 
than the total. The net effect of all 
changes in the activity and consumption 
of the cotton mills of the world during 
the first half of the season resulted in an 
increase in the consumption of American 
and Egyptian of about 12.5 and 23.1 per 
cent, respectively, and a decrease of 9.6 
and 6.4 per cent in the consumption of In- 
dian and sundries when compared with 
the same period last season. The New 
York Cotton Exchange Service estimates 
that world consumption of American was 
up 14.4 per cent. 
Contrary to the usual seasonal decline 
in exports from January to February there 


bales resulting in the largest February ex- 
ports since 1927 and, with that exception, 
since 1915. The total for the season to 


larger this season than last and 12 per 
cent more than in the 1929-30 season. 
Reports on the movement of foreign 
cotton, as well as ginnings and produc- 
tion estimates, continue to point to a total 
foreign production at least 1,300,000 bales 
less than in 1930-31.—Jssued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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was an increase this year of about 51,000 | 


the end of February was about 21 per cent | 
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Greater Favor 


Is Predicted for 
Cotton Clothing 


Increasing Use for Men’s 
| Wash Suits and in Other 

Fields Foreseen During 
| Coming Summer 


4 








A forecast that men’s wardrobes will 
include more cotton suits among the ap- 
parel for the coming Summer was made 
by H. S. Johnson of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute at the eighteenth meeting of the 
New Uses for Cotton Committee just 
concluded at the Department of Com- 
merce, according to information made 
available March 30 by the Department. 

Representatives of the Institute, and 
the Commerce and Agriculture Depart- 
ments attended the meeting. 

The vogue for cctton suits is extending 
throughout the North and West, Mr. 
Johnson said. LEetter styled than last 
year, the new wash suits are dyed in fast 
| colors and are shrink-proof, he explained. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

One manufacturer reports for the week 
ended March 24, 1931, he booked 805 orders 
for cotton suits, as against 1,595 for the 
corresponding week this year. This means 
a 50 per cent gain in dollars and cents. 

Laundry Methods Studied 


Arrangements have been made with 
the Laundryowners National Association 
for a system of visits to laundries in 
northern States, in which practical demon- 
strations will be given of the ways to re- 
fresh wash suits. This program will be 
under way early in April, and it is antici- 
pated that the ordinary laundry charge 
jin the northern States this year will be 
75 cents per suit. 

Among the more important subjects 
| taken up at the meeting were the use of a 
;new concrete curing cloth, the possibility 
of employing cotton wicking as an agent 
jin humidyfying apparatus, and new devel- 
opments in the flame proofing of cotton 
|fabrics by the use of tin oxide. Interest- 
|ing comments on the possibility of ex- 
| ploiting cotton mesh hose and further de- 
| velopments in mercerization of cotton 
hose were brought out in the general dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Johnson cited the success of last 
year’s National Cotton Week and stated 
that the indications were for a much 
greater acclaim of cotton during the 1932 
week scheduled for May 16-21. He dem- 
onstrated samples of a cotton applied to 
wood veneer, using highly decorative sub- 
jects in cotton tapestry and cretonne and 
| providing a hard, highly-polished surface 
suitable for use as panels or table tops. 


Other Uses Are Tested 

The Cotton-Textile Institute’s tests on 
coverings for underground piping,. con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Standards, are 
under way. Preliminary information in- 
dicates that cotton osnaburg treated with 
} bitumen will make a suitable cover. An- | 
other study of the uses of cotton covers 
|for farm machinery was reported to the 
| committee. : 

The California Walnut Growers Asso- 
ciation is now packing its English walnuts 
in 100-pound cotton sacks, supplying a 
potential market for 100,000 of the bags. 
This work is being paralleled in the man- 
| ufacture of cotton onion and cabbage bags 
marketed by a Chicago company. 

The manufacture of upholstered furni- 
ture has also received the attention of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, which is having 
| tests made of cotton webbing suitable for 
use in chair and sofa seats and backs. 





Auto Accidents at Night 
Gain in Massachusetts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the total mileage represented by this fuel 
consumption, the mileage figures for the 
two years is shown to be 1,343,404,992 
|miles for the present year, and 1,253,985,- 
972 miles for last year, or an increase of 
7.1 per cent in mileage this year over that 
|of last year. 
| This increased mileage is not enough to 
counterbalance the increase in deaths, 
however, for while the chances for acci- 
dent increased 17.1 per cent, the actual 
|fatal accidents increased 17.6, meaning 
that Massachusetts motorists are not 
| driving as far without a fatal accident 
{this year as they did a year ago. 
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County Responsibility Urged 


Admitting that the problem of financing 


Federal Reserve System during the past 
19 years, and said that “it seems a serious 


question Whether it is necessary to modify | 


present the views of the Board on the 
Glass Bill (S. 4115), a statement was is- 
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old age assistance is one that cannot 
be ignored, particularly in the counties 
where funds are derived chiefly from real 
estate taxes, Miss Henderson said never- 
theless it is essential that the counties 
retain a definite financial responsibility 
in such aid. The program of old age as- 
sistance, she continued, needs judicious 
expansion rather than curtailment. 

There are now more than 10,000 recipi- 





it in any material way at a time like 
this, in view of its record.” 

Senator Glass interposed to say that he 
knew of nothing that has gone further 
to intensify the fear of the people than 
the majority of the testimony on the bill. 
Bankers were organized, he charged, and 
brought here to protest, and he added “TI | 
think you were, too,” to which the witness 
replied, “What if they were?” 


sued by the Federal Advisory Council of 
the System, containing recommendations 
made by the Council to the Board. | 
In the opinion of the Council now is an | 
inopportune time to raise many of the 
issues presented in the measure, and the | 
enactment of the bill might destroy the | 
benefits of the recent legislation designed | 
to aid business recovery. 
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which will result in substantial cuts. Oth-|for in Massachusetts and “it seems as if|ents of relief under the California law,|, Referring to the suggested revisions of- By Advi ° ee oe 
ers will follow. These bills will cover a| we have nearly regched the peak.” The|she said, and the peak probably will not ee — arn Reserve Board, Sen- | BY visory Council Satoh. 36 West aac Street National: wb. Bwald 
wide range and result in either drastic| average amount of assistance is $6.25|be reached for several years. ator Glass declared it did not “engage in| The general summary of the Council's | 


Vanderbilt 3-2540 
reductions or total eliminations of certain 
activities considered by the Committee as 
unnecessary. The proposed salary cut has 
not been abandoned by the Economy) 
Committee, as has been currently reported 
in the press, but has been laid aside for 
the time being to permit a more thorough | 
study of what economies can be accom- 
plished in other directions. | 
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an idle gesture” when it submitted fhem, 
but that it really wanted them incorpo- | 
rated in the bill and the bill passed. 

Mr. Rand went on record as favoring 
branch banking regardless of State laws. 

Mr. Hanes opposed the penalty rate on 
15-day borrowings of member banks at 
reserve banks, and the requirement that | 
member banks contribute to the capital | 
of the Federal Liquidating Corporation. 
| “Is the bill sound in principle?” Mr.| 
| Kent esked. 
| 


| 


opinion, which preceded certain specific 
objections to the bill, follows in full text: 
The Federal Advisory Council has given 
careful consideration to Senate Bill 4115. | 
It is of the opinion that the present is an 
inopportune time to raise many of the 
issues presented in this proposed legisla- 
tive measure. Reforms in our banking 
system may be desirable, but such should | 
be made at a time when the country has | 
passed through the present crisis and| 
when there is no danger that legislative 
enactments will retard recovery and add | 
to the existing difficulties with which 
banks are confronted. 

The Council feels that the effect of this 
proposed measure is likely to destroy the 
benefits of the Glass-Steagall Act, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act 
and similar measures. If the bill should 
be enacted into law it would necessitate 
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Representative Simmons (Rep.), of 
Scottsbluff, Nebr., a member of the Com-| 
mittee on Appropriations, discussed with | 
President Hoover at the White House 
March 30 the general economy program. | 

Afterwards, Mr. Simmons stated orally | 
that he was working on a statement to be 
issued within a day or two concerning the 
Ways and Means Committee’s tax and 
economy program. In this statement, Mr. 
Simmons said he would ask the Committee 
how it expects to effect a reduction of 
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|For Seasonal Purchases 


“Would it carry into our banking sys-| 
tem a force for good even if its enact-| 
ment were postponed until industry and 
trade were again upon solid ground? 

“There would seem only one answer to 
such a question; and that is that it would 
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some better system, if one car be devised,| pecially upon those who have borrowed 
to take its place. ; \from banks and who are finding difficul- 
Does the Glass bill even attempt to/ ties even at present in meeting their ob- 
provide a better system? No. It would|ligations. : 
merely destroy in part our present sys-| It must also be pointed out that in the 
tem and providt nothin; in its place. Let opinion of the Council, the thesis appar- 
us analyze this statement and see why it| ently underlying this measure that loans 
is (50. upon securities are in general undesirable 
Present day industry and trade are|and should be drastically limited would 
financed in two parts, by capital or capi-| undermine the customary system of capi- 
tal issues, and by bank borrowings. Capi-| tal financing which has been an inherent 
tal financing is utilized to provide for|part of the present industrial and finan- 
plant, for required long ‘time turnover,|cial system almost from its beginning. 
continuing inventories of raw materials 


not see how it can be done without elimi- 
nating existing Government functions and 
thereby reducing personnel. This would 
mean, he said, the dropping of quite a/| 
large number of employes now on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll. 









































Two Secretaries Nominated 
For Diplomatic Service| 


President Hoover on March 30 sent to! 
the Senate for confirmation the following | 
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Nutrition Studies 
Expected to Solve 
Dental Problems 


Secretary of Interior Dis- 
cusses Means of Over- 
coming Present Neglect of 
Defective Teeth 


Despite the fact that the dentist has 
now become “one of the most important 
agents in the prevention of disease,” 90 


per cent of defective teeth are “neglected,” | 


the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, stated in an address before 
the District of Columbia Dental Society, 
March 30. 

“We are shocked,” he said, “to find that | 
mouth hygiene is still a long way from 
being universally applied.” 

Statistics show that 74 per cent of the 


children who have caries receive no dental | 


attention, he said. Proper diet for chil- 
dren, dental care and hygenic treatment, 
and an extension of preventive measures 
to stop the spread of mouth infections are 
needed, Secretary Wilbur pointed out, to 
reduce the ills from bad teeth. 

The address follows in full text: 

The dental profession is shifting its base 
from pulling teeth and stopping up holes 
to prolonging lives and saving them. The 


Income Tax Files 
Opened to States 





Executive Order Gives Wider 


Power to Check Returns 
With Federal Records 


TATES which have intangible property 

taxes may inspect the income tax files 
of the Federal Government to check up 
returns filed by their citizens, under an 
executive order issued March 22 by Presi- 
dent Hoover and announced by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue on March 30. 

For some time State officials have been 
allowed to use the Federal files when 
working on their own income tax returns, 
and the executive order enlarges the ase 
to which the Federal files may be put, it 
was explained orally. A Treasury decision, 
making appropriate revisions in the regu- 
lations, accompanied the executive order. 

The order follows in full text: 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 
257(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 and 
section 55 of the Revenue Act of 1928, it 
is hereby ordered that returns may be 
open to inspection by State officers for 
State intangible property tax purposes, in 
accordance and upon compliance with the 
amendment, bearing even date herewith, 


the Secretary of the Treasury and ap- 
proved by the President, bearing date of 
April 13, 1926, as amended. 








dentist has now become one of the most 
important agents in the prevention of dis- 
ease. The body is well protected against 
infection when its coverings are intact. 
The teeth are an important part of the 
externals of the body. 

Decayed teeth are open wounds permit- 


« ting the growth and spread of organisms 


causing disease. There is no natural heal- 
ing of these particular breaks in our 
epithelial covering when they are once 
established. This means that some pro- 
fessional care of the mouth is requisite 
for the protection of the health of prac- 
tically all of the population, at least for 
the period after infancy. : 


Range of Dental Problems 


The main professional problems of the 
dentist have to do with dental caries, mal- 
formations of the mouth area, and infec- 
tions of the mouth. Unfortunately, neg- 
lect is more common than attention to 
these questions, if we can judge by the 
statistical figures available. We are 


shocked to find that mouth hygiene is/| 


still a long way from being universally 
applied. 

One hesitates to give the figures in mil- 
lions for those in the United States who 
never use a tooth brush. But in one of 
our prominent cities careful figures show 
that: Seventy-four per cent of the chil- 
dren have caries and receive no atten- 
tion; 24 per cent of the children have 
caries and receive partial attention; 0.2 
per cent of the children have caries and 
receive complete attention; 1.8 per cent 
of the children have perfect teeth (mostly 
younger children). 

Put in terms of teeth, less than 10 per 


cent of the carious teeth are filled and; 


over 90 per cent are neglected. This shows 
clearly the massiveness of the problem 
confronting the American dental profes- 
sion. The mere mechanical work of ade- 
quately taking care of existing dental diffi- 


culties would be beyond the capacity of | 


the profession as it is at present con- 
stituted. 
Need of Preventive Measures 

It is evident, then, that if the problem is | 
to be adequately met, it must be by mas- 
tering the conditions that lead to dental 
defects and oral difficulties. 

At the White House Conference on Child 


Health and Prote*tion, the papers and|/ 
discussions established clearly the need} 


of prenatal and maternal care, and the 
great place which nutrition has in the 
development of teeth of such quality as 
to resist damage, decay and destruction. 
Nutrition not only influences the develop- 
ment of sound teeth but the use of spe- 
cific foods seems to facilitate decay. Ap- 
parently, the farther we get away from 
natural methods and of certain types of 
food, the more likely we are to have dis- 
turbances in the structure of teeth and 
an enhanced susceptibility to infection. 
The Hawaiian studies of Dr. Milberry 
and associates have shown wide variabil- 
ity in the conditions of the teeth of chil- 
dren, apparently based on the differences 
in the mineral constituent in the water, 
the character of the food used, and other 
factors. We are just beginning to think 


in terms of the effects upon teeth of gen-| 


eral body nutrition at the time they are 
formed. 
Effects of Diet on Teeth 
The enamel covering of teeth is the 
most durable and long lived of body 
structures, so that the future history of 


one’s teeth is largely written when it is| 


formed. Sane, simple diet for children 
with all of the known essential foods rep- 
resented and without overuse of any, such 
as the starches and sugars, seems likely 


to do more to give sound dental apparatus 


than any amount of the necessary mouth 
hygiene or dey 21 care. : 

We need derival repair and hygienic care 
administered along those modern lines 
that have been so well worked out in prac- 
tice by the dental profession. We need an 
extension of those preventive measures 
which keep mouth infections from spread- 
ing to other parts of the body. But we need 
more a continuation of those research 
studies which may point the way to diet 
and procedures ‘which will ensure 
growth of sound teeth and good bone 
formation from the very inception of life. 


Buses Not Covered 
By Segregation Law 








Race Separation Statute Not Ap-| 


plicable Says Texas Court 


Austin, Tex., March 30. 

The Texas law requiring the segregation 
of Negroes in common carrier cars does 
not apply to motor buses, according to a 
recent decision of the Criminal Appeals 
Court. 

In an appeal by Sadie Patillo v. State 
of Texas, the conviction of appellant was 
reversed and the prosecution ordered dis- 
missed. 

The Texas statute provides that “every 
railway company, street car company and 
interurban company, lessee, manager or 
receiver thereof, doing business in this 
State as a common carrier of passengers 
for hire, shall provide separate coaches 
or compartments for the accommodation 
of white and Negro passengers.” Another 
section provides for a fine against any 
passenger who rides in a compartment 
not designated for his race after having 


been forbidden to do so by the.conductor,) 


Appellant, of African descent, according 
to the opinion, rode in a compartment 
designated for white passengers in a bus 
operated in the city of Beaumont by the 
Eastern Texas Electric Railway Co. 

“In common language,” the court said 
in an opinion by Associate Justice F. L. 
Hawkins, “a train, street car or interur- 
ban car is understood to be one which 
serves the public in conveying passengers 
or freight, or both, and which runs upon 
fixed tracks. ‘Bus’ is a contraction of the 
word ‘omnibus,’ and it is well understood 
to be a vehicle which serves the passen- 


New Jersey Court 
Enjoins Practice of 


‘Card Index System’ Used by 
Ironworkers’ Union Re- 
sults in Oppression of 
Employes, Court Finds 


Trenton, N. J., March 30. 
Holding that union labor officials in 


to work under the so-called “card ingex” 
and “permit” system of allotting jobs, 
Vice Chancellor Berry has permanently 
| restrained the Newark Ironworkers’ Union, 
Local No. 11, from suspending or other- 
wise penalizing members for refusing to 
abide by such a system. 


acting in cooperation with contractors and 
|employers, some willingly and others by 
coercion, resulting in oppression of the 
workmen almost to the point of serfdom, 
and mulcting the public of thousands upon 
| thousands of dollars to pay the prices of 
organized graft and extortion in the guise 
of fines, commissions and, what is prob- 
ably a more correct term, tribute.” 

The ruling was handed down in a suit 
begun Oct. 9, 1930, by Norbury C. Mur- 
ray, Newark lawyer, acting for four mem- 
' bers ef the Newark local against Thomas J. 
Sherlock, business agent of the union. It 


tem members of the union and contractors 
alike had been victimized. 
In defense to the suit, it was contended 


to the rules and regulations prescribed by | 


Labor Organization 


New Jersey cannot compel their members | 


The opinion of the court condemned | 
“the nefarious practices of labor leaders, | 


was alleged that under the card index sys- | 


Of Law Asked for 
Stage Children 


Bill to Permit Juvenile Enter- 
tainers to Work at Night 
Opposed by Acting Chief 
Of Children’s Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
lumbia. Since 1928 the District of Colum- 
bia has had a child labor law with stand- 
ards comparable to those included in the 
more advanced State laws, and with good 
provision for enforcement through the 
department of school attendance of the 
public schools. 
Present Protection Equalized 

The present law extends the same pro- 
| tection to stage children as to other chil- 
dren. It fixes a minimum age of 14, re- 
quiring certificates for children 14 to 18, 
and prohibits night work after 7 p. m. 
for boys under 16 and girls under 18. 
This would, of course, make it impossible 
to employ boys under 16 and girls under 
18 in evening productions under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Bills have been introduced in the House 
of Representatives and the Senate to 
amend this law so as to permit the em- 
ployment of children of any age up to 
11 p. m. in traveling theatrical productions 








Equal Protection Treatment of Tariff Questions 
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In Scientific Manner Advised 





Country Has Tired of Turmoil in Discussion, 
Mr. Fess Declares in Senate 


Treatment of tariff questions in scien- 
tific, rather than partisan and political 
ways, was advocated in the Senate March 
30 by Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, dur- 
ing debate on the House tariff bill (H. R. 
6662). He asserted the country had tired 
of “the never-ending turmoil” of tariff 
discussion. 

As debate on the House bill and the 
several substitutes now pending was con- 
tinued, Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, announced he had abandoned his 
intention of attempting to amend the 


|legislation to include a tariff on wood 


pulp. He had previously read in the Sen- 
ate a letter from the Governor of Wash- 
ington concerning the “deplorable” con- 
dition of the wood pulp industry, and 
Stated that he would seek an amendment 
to the House tax bill, when it reached 
the Senate. , 

The decision to withhold the rate 
amendments, made by Senator Jones, was 
expected by Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
Oregon, assistant majority leader, to facil- 
itate a vote on the legislation. He had 
hoped, he stated orally, to bring about a 





Naming of Trustee 





not considered offensive to public decency, 
provided that a permit has been secured 
from the Board of Education. After hear- 
ings were held, the House Committee re- 
ported the bill favorably, making certain 
changes in its provisions. 

The question has become of national 
concern because it involves the applica- 
|tion of recommendations of the White 


Protection and for the reason that the 
standards set up by Congress for the Na- 
tional Capital may carry weight with leg- 
islators in other parts of the country. 
Glamour of Stage Life 

A certain glamour attaches to the child 
on the stage which makes this phase of 
child labor legislation of wide interest. 
We are likely to think of children ap- 
pearing in such performance as “The 
Bluebird,” “The Return of Peter Grimm” 
and the “Awakening of Helena Ritchie” 
as leading a somewhat charmed life, with 
short hours and wonderful opportunities 
to learn the art of the theater through 
acting and through association with 
grown-up stars. 
| Yet 17 States now have a minimum age 
| limit of 14 or 16 years for the appearance 
/of children in theatrical performances with 
{no exceptions. These States include such 
| populous and widely separated Common- 
wealths as Massachusetts, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, Alabama and Ohio. 

The report of the Child Labor Com- 
|mittee of the White House Conference on 
| Child Health and Protection stated: 

“There seems to be no reason why the 
standards for the employment of children 
in theatrical productions of all kinds 
should not be at least as high in regard 











|cessity of procuring employment certifi- 
cates, as for other occupations.” 
Children as Entertainers 
Unlike other types of child employment, 


to minimum age, education and the ne-| 


|hausted every means of redress within| the employment of children as public en- 


Of Railway's Stock 
Holdings Approved 


I. C. C. Sanctions Agreement 


House Conference on Child Health and | 


Of Baltimore & Ohio on 
Its Interest in Western 
Maryland Railroad 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 30 approved the naming of the 
Chase National Bank of New York as trus- 
tee for Western Maryland Railroad stock 
now owned by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, which the Commission has ordered 
the railroad to dispose of because of viola- 
tion of the Clayton anti-trust laws. 
(Docket No. 21032.) 

The Commission on Jan. 13, 1930, de- 
termined that acquisition of Western Mary- 
land stock by the Baltimore & Ohio con- 
stituted a violation of the anti-trust laws, 
and ordered the road to divest itself of its 
holdings. Several extensions of time were 
granted in carrying out the Commission’s 
order, due to the plea of the B. & O. that 
present market conditions made it unde- 


sirable to sell the Western Maryland stock 
at this time. ai 


Approval of Agreement 
Finally the Commission agreed to per- 
mit the stock to be trusteed until such 
time as conditions permitted its sale at 
a reasonable price. This permission, how- 
ever, was contingent upon the Commis- 
sion’s approval of the trust agreement. 





that the court had no jurisdiction in this | 
matter until the complainants had ex-|"0 general survey has ever been made of 


their organization. It was claimed that|tertainers. There are, however, certain 
when a man joined the union he pledged | local studies and certain information that 
himself not take his grievance to court) has been assembled by national and in- 


This approval has now been given. 

The Chase National was named as the 
trustee in a form of trust agreement sub- 
mitted by the Baltimore & Ohio and cer- 
tain modifications proposed by the Com- 


the | 


until after an appeal to the higher 
branches of the organization. 





Air Mail Rate on Letters 
To Mexico Is Increased 


The air mail letter rate from the United 
| States to Mexico has been increased from 
Post Office announced 
March 30. 


Department 


available: 

The 1 cent increase is applicable only 
|to the first ounce. Letters weighing two 
}ounces or over will go at the rate of 5 
cents an ounce. 

Under the terms of the Pan American 
| Postal Union, the Post Office Department 
has authority to fix foreign rates arbi- 
trarily. 





Crop Production Advances 
Now Exceed Eight Millions 


Crop loans to farmers from the $50,000,- 
000 fund allocated by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act to Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde for crop loans to farm- 
ers now total $8,198,000, Henry S. Clarke, 
national director of the loan office said 
| March 30. 

The loans have been made to 61,372 
farmers and average $133 each. The 
Washington branch of the crop loan office 
has approved loans totaling $2,825,122 to 
22,546 farmers, C. L. Cobb, manager, said. 
|More than 175,000 applications for loans 
| have already been received at the Wash- 
ington office—Issued by the Department 
|of Agriculture. 


|Germany and Poland Sign 


Agreement on Customs 


A customs agreement between Germany 


| 





| 


15 to 6 cents, effective May 1, 1932, the} 


The following information was made | 


ternational organizations which throw 
| light upon the question. These local 
|studies include surveys made within the 
jlast five years by local juvenile protective 
agencies in Cincinnati, Minneapolis and 
San Francisco. 

Stage employment for children involves 
}not only participation in plays of real 
|merit and inspiration and asscciation with 
the genius of the theater, but probably 
more commonly, appearance on the vaude- 
| Ville stage. 

It is not known how many children are 
;employed in theaters. A study made in 
|'Minnesota some years ago showed that 
undoubtedly at least 500 children ap- 
|peared in theatrical performances in the 
State during a period of two years, and 
some of these children were as young as 
two or three years of age. In New York 


City, 347 applications were granted, en- | 


abling children under 16 years of age to 
appear in theatrical performances. 


Athough not very much is known as to} 


| the actual demands of such employment 


| upon children, or the effects it may have | 


upon them, many childern are subjected 
| to night work, travel, prolonged rehearsals 
| and of course the nervous strain of ap- 
| pearing before the public. In the Minne- 
| sota report just referred tc the case of a 
| two-year-old baby was cited. This baby 
gave over 20 performances in one week 
and then moved on with the rest of the 


| troup, which included a six-year-old and| 


|a@ nine-year-old child, to the next 
stand where the performance was re- 
peated. 
Drudgery of Rehearsals 

The Minneapolis study stated that for 
days, sometimes weeks before the per- 
| formance, he (the child) goes through the 
drudgery of rehearsals in a comfortless 
theater, often with a hurried and poorly 
chosen lunch. Fatigue, anxiety over the 
|act and fear that he may not be chosen 
|for the final performance produced 
nervousness and strain. 

The Minneapolis study found almost 


one-fifth of the children markedly nervous | 


/and Poland was signed in Warsaw ON/and almost two-fifths showed marked 
|March 26, 1932, confirming the customs | fatigue and weariness. Eighty per cent 
status of 1931 and thus preventing both’ of the children studied in Cincinnati were 
countries from applying their maximum) from one to six years retarded in school. 
| duties on important items of German-|In the Minneapolis survey mothers com- 
Polish trade, according to cablegrams from | plained of the lack of supervision behind 
Minister John N. Willys and Commercial} the scenes, of drinking and gambling on 


mission were. accepted, according to the 
order of approval. 

The agreement, the Commission stated, 
provides that certificates of the Baltimore 
& Ohio holdings of Western Maryland 
stock shall be delivered to the trustee fully 
endorsed for transfer, together with a 
proxy authorizing the trustee to vote the 
shares, which proxy shall be irrevocable 
| until the termination of the trust. The 
trustee is to vote the shares, but shall not 
vote them in favor of any acquisition of 
control of the Western Maryland by the 
Baltimore & Ohio unless authorized by 
the Commission or a court. 

The restrictions upon the trustee, how- 
ever, “are not intended to prevent the 
trustee from voting the shares for the ap- 
proval of suc harrangements as are cus- 


according to the order, 


| any change in a law applyi ual pro- 
tection to stage and other chieren ohmnd 
rest, it seems to me, with those who con- 
tend for a lowering of standards. Both 
the uniform child labor law adopted by 
the National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws in 1911 and its 
revised uniform law adopted in 1930 listed 
employment in theaters among hazardous 
oenens and fixed a minimum age 

It is important that there be as great 
uniformity as possible in laws governing 
traveling productions, and the recommen- 
dations of the White House Conference 
and the uniform law should be given great 
weight, in the interest of uniformity. 

In our concern for the development of 
dramatic talent, care must be taken to 
maintain adequate safeguards for health, 
education and opportunities for leisure 
and above all for normal home life, and 
freedom from demoralizing influences. 
None of us would wish to subject children 
to serious risks to health and character 
for the sake of our enjoyment of an occa- 





employed. 


proval of such arrangements as are cus-| 


vote March 30, but there are still several 
Senators who desire to speak. 

Senator Fess attacked the so-called 
Harrison substitute because, he said, it 
would constantly throw tariff revision 
back into Congress and thus nullify the 
purpose of the flexible tariff provision. 
The flexible provision was written to 
minimize “log rolling’ and avoid throw- 
ing the “whole question into the hopper” 
each time the revision of an item was 
considered, he stated. 

Under the provisions of the substitute 
bill the approval of the Tariff Commission 
recommendations becomes a_ legislative 
rather than an executive function, he con- 
tinued. He warned against the ‘effect on 
business of schedules being held in a con- 
stant state of uncertainty through the pos- 
sibility of their being opened through con- 
sideration of one item. 

While provision is made that items not 
germane to that specifically under con- 
sideration shall not be considered, this 


‘Case of Importers 





does not meet the objection and will not 
prove effective, he contended. 

Senator Fess took exception also to the 
provision for a people’s counsel before the 
Tariff Commission, maintaining that it 
was tantamount to saying that present 
Government agencies and members of the 
Congress do not represent the people. 
He demanded why similar provision should 
not logically be made in regard to other 
Government agencies such as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
Shipping Board. 

“It is unnecessary, inconsistent, and 
creates a situation that cught not to be 
recognized,” Mr. Fess said. He expressed 
himself also as opposed to the provision 
for an international conference on tariff 
matters. 





Improvement of Inlet 


In Maryland Favored 


Project Is Found to Be Justified 
From Local Standpoint 


The Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors of the Department of War held a 
hearing March 29 on the proposed im- 
provement of Ocean City Harbor and In- 
let and Sinepuxent Bay, Md., on which a 
survey had been made by Army engineers 
= the River and Harbor Act of July 3, 
1930. 

The report on the survey, it was stated 
by the Board, is favorable to the extent 
of recommending an inlet about five miles 
below Ocean City, with channel eight feet 
deep and 200 feet wide, protected by jet- 
ties and a channel six feet deep and 150 
feet wide from the inlet to Ocean City on 
the north and to Chincateague Bay on the 
south, at an estimated cost of $640,000 for 
new work and $30,000 for maintenance, 
subject to the conditions that local in- 
terests pay two-thirds of the cost. 

The Board in its announcement of the 
hearing on the project had said: “The 
expected benefits would accrue almost en- 
tirely to the immediate locality and to the 
State of Maryland and would apparently 
be sufficient to justify the improvement 
at the sole expense of the State. The 
general or national benefits are not con- 
sidered sufficient to justify a large ex- 
penditure that would be required of the 
Federal Government for new work and 
maintenance.” 

Among those who advocated the pro- 
posed improvement were Senators Tydings 
(Dem.), and Goldsborough (Rep.), of 
Maryland; Representatives Cole (Dem.), 
of Towson; Goldsborough (Dem.), of Den- 
ton; Palmisano (Dem.), of Baltimore and 
Gambrill (Dem.), of Laurel; James C. 
Martenes, J. J. Rutledge and L. Davenport, 
of the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce; State Senator Milton L. Veasey; 
Swepson Earle, Commissioner of Conserva- 
tion; H. M. Thompson, executive director 
of the Hampton Roads Maritime Ex- 
change; W. W. McCaber, Mayor of Ocean 
City, and Ralph R. Dennis, member of the 
House of Delegates of Maryland. 








sional production in which children are | 


Free Competition Sought 
In Natural Resource Lines 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


products and a delfberate plan of forest 
conservation. , 

The resolution is in line with recommen- 
dations advanced at a general conference 
held by the Board in Washington last 
June. At that time,’ Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, advised an 
anti-trust law policy change. He urged 
an “added impetus to deliberate construc- 
tive change in the system of anti-trust 
laws and/or their administration which 
will provide adequate public protections 
without the burdens of waste, insecurity 
and instability which the present laws and 
their administration are believed to in- 
volve.” 

In addition, the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion proposed that the Board “make such 
recommendations to Congress as it may 
consider necessary in order to legalize 
freer interchange of information and col- 
lective action upon that information dur- 
ing times of stress in balancing lumber 





production with demand.” 








| Attache Clayton Lane, Warsaw. 
| Poland grants Germany contingents on 
goods (prohibited) on which import re- 
| strictions were established last December, 
and will restrict her maximum customs 
rates in regard to Germany, not applying 
! them to goods which were prohibited dur- 
{their customs war. Germany agrees to 
|restrict the use of her “maximum” tariff 
{and will not apply the highest rates to a 
|number of Polish products.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 
| 


‘Beaver Protection Urged 
To Aid Fish Propagation 


| ‘The Bureau of Fisheries of the Com- 
|merce Department, constantly on the alert 
/in its effort to save money in the propa- 
|gation of game fish, recommends the pro- 
| tection of beavers as an aid to fish cul- 
{tural work where damage to timber does 
|not occur and water temperature is not 
|too high, according to a statement of Dr. 





Albert S. Hazzards, who is in Washing-| 


ton following studies made last Summer 
|in the Rocky Mountain region. 

| The tendency of beavers to create pools 
|behind their dams in mountain streams 
| increases the abundance of plant and 
| insect food available for the fish in a 
specific stream. In Utah, for example, 
|where beavers are becoming more numer- 
ous because of the protection given them, 
| the fish cultural work of the Bureau is 
| being aided by the animals to a consider- 
|able degree.—Issued by the Department of 
| Commerce. 


car,’ and no one would under- 


| ‘interurban 


{the part of adults in the theater and of 
indecent language. 

| The difficulty of enforcing regulations 
| applying to traveling theatrical perform- 
|}ances is very great. The proposed bill 
}in the District of Columbia would au- 
| thorize the granting of permits when the 
| Board of Education is satisfied that the 
| child is receiving educational instruction 
| and that his health and morals are prop- 
|erly safeguarded. 


Objections to Restrictions 

The chief argument made by those 
| favoring more liberal regulations is that 
| acting is an art and not a business, and 
| that those who embrace it as their life’s 
| work should be given every opportunity 
to develop the latent talént which raises 
them to the level of artists. It is stated 
| that the legitimate theater is subjected 
|to unfair competition with the movies 
| when the employment of child movie 
actors and actresses is permitted in the 
| States where movies are produced. It is 
|}also said that it would be impossible 
without children to produce many of the 
classics of dramatic history. 

Those anxious to uphold the standards 
of the child labor law point out that early 
training on the professional stage is not 
necessary for the development of artistic 
ability and that there is no other profes- 
sion that requires exploitation of children 
{for success. On the contrary, it is as- 
serted, practically all professions today re- 
quire a longer period of preparation than 
formerly. 

A study was made some years ago of 
271 well-known actors and actresses. It 
| was found that only 69 of these had be- 
|}gun under the age of 14, and only 101 
under the age of 16. The majority, 170, 


ger public, but which does not operate|stand in common language that when a/| had begun their professional careers after 


upon fixed tracks. 


“It certainly is not a ‘train,’ nor an 


§ s 


street car was mentioned it had reference 
| to a ‘bus,’” 


that age. 
‘' The burden of proof with reference to 
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..The.. 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


March 30, 1932 


11:30 a. m.—Representative Simmons 
(Rep.), of Scottsbluff, Nebr., called to 
discuss governmental economy. 


2:45 p. m.—Fred C. Croxton, Assistant 
Director of the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief, called to pre- 
sent the members of the American 
Friends Service Committee, who made a 
report on their relief work among min- 
ers’ families in the bituminous coal 
fields of six States. 


3:30 p. m—James Francis Burke, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. called to discuss “a 
number of matters.” | 

5 p. m.—Norman H. Davis, member of 
the American delegation to the General 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva, 
called to discuss disarmament. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 


retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 











Of Russian Coal Is 
Heard at Treasury, 


Question of Forced Labor in 
Mining of Product Is In- 
volved; Settlement Is Ex-| 
pected Soon 





Testimony in behalf of the importers of 
coal from the Soviet Union was heard on | 
March 30 at the Department of the Treas- | 
ury by Seymour Lowman, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

The Commissioner of Customs has au- 
thority ‘under section 307 of the Tariff Act 
to require proof if he is convinced or sus- 
pects the use of forced labor, it was| 
pointed out orally, after the importers’ | 
case had been heard. 

Each cargo of Russian coal now is ac- 
companied by an affidavit, it was added, 
however, which declares that forced labor 
has not been used in its production, and 
the Bureau of Customs, with no diplo- 
matic channels through which to investi- 
gate in Russia, has difficulty disputing the 
affidavit. 


Settlement Expected Soon 

Recommendations for definite action 
have gone to Ogden L. Mills, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Final settlement is 
expected within a few days, it was said. 

Attorneys for the George E. Warren 
Company of New York, coal jobbers and 
importers of Russian anthracite, offered 
March 30 to produce American witnesses 
who were temporarily back in this coun- 
try after long stays in Russia and who 
would swear that only voluntary labor is 
used, according to Assistant Secretary 
Lowman. 

Mr. Lowman heard the American deal- 
ers at a hearing last week. Both hearings 
were closed. Additional information made 
available by Mr. Lowman follows: 


Extent of Imports Cited ’ 

His clients, the sole importers of Russian 
anthracite, imported only about 231,000 
tons from the Soviet during 1931 and do 
not expect to increase their shipments 
this year, according to Chauncey Belknap, 
attorney. No charge of underselling the 
American product has been lodged against 
his clients, Mr. Belknap said. 

Actually Russian anthracite sells for 
about $1 a ton more than the American 





product because of its greater number of 


President Given - | 
Report on Relief 
In Coal Regions 





American Friends Service 
Committee Tells of Its 
Work in Soft Coal Fieldg 
Among Six States 





President Hoover was informed Marc 
30 by the American Friends Service Com 
mittee, who called at the White House, 
that through its relief efforts a total of 
29,963 school children in 563 communities 
in the bituminous coal fields of West Vire 
ginia, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 


| Tennessee and Maryland are being fed at 


the present time. In addition, 5,600 pre« 
school children and 749 nursing or exe 
pectant mothers are being fed through th@ 
Committee’s activities in the 563 commu« 
a of the six States, the President wag 
old. 


Report Presented 

The Committee, consisting of Clarenc@ 
E. Pickett, Bernard G. Waring and Will« 
iam C. Biddle, all of Philadelphia, Pa., 
presented a written report of its work in 
the bituminous coal fields of the States 
from Sept. 1, 1931, to March 28. 

The report showed that up to March 28 
the Committee had provided a total of 
approximately 1,300,000 meals to under- 
nourished school children of coal minerg 
in the bituminous coal fields. In addition, 
more than 160,000 milk rations have beey 
provided to preschool children and nurs« 
ing and expectant mothers. 


Planting of Gardens 

“The last reports,” the Committe@ 
stated, “show that the work is being care 
ried out in 563 communities in 38 counties, 
The total number being fed at the date 
of these reports is 36,312, including 29,963 
school children, 5,600 preschool children, 
and 749 nursing or expectant mothers.” 

According to Mr. Pickett, the Commitee 
tee this coming Summer will inaugurate 
an intensive drive among miners’ families 


|}to plant gardens to provide food next 


Winter. The Committee also has de<« 
veloped sewing groups among more than 
1,000 women, organized canning bees, and 
a cobbling jobs and carpentry, 
work, 





Narcotics Convention . 
Is Reported to Senate 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
and international measures for the cone 
trol of distribution. 

“By adopting certain provisions of thé 
Geneva convention, the convention under 
discussion limits the exportation of nar« 
cotics generally to shipments for which 
an import certificate from the country 
of destination has previously been ob- 
tained, and the standard form of import 
certificate recommended contains a speci- 
fication that the drug is to be imported 
for medical or scientific needs.” 

The treaty was iransmitted March § 
by President Hoover to the Senate for 
consideration. 

(The full text of the convention fos 
limiting and regulating distribution of 
narcotic drugs was printed in the issueg 
of July 22, 23 and 24.) 
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heat units and 1s regarded as a superio# 
product in this respect. 

Charges that Russian manganese org 
which is brought into this country is proe 
duced by convict labor have been dise 
missed without action. 











[GE] 
A family of 
famous foods presents 
its annual report 







CANNUAL REPORT 
‘cnore 
Generat Foons 
CORPORATION 
1931 







THE Group of nationally advertised products which come 


prise the General Foods’ family 
year during 1931. 
This fact is a tribute to the 


enjoyed a relatively successful 


stability of the food industry," 


America’s largest business. It also shows the advantages, both 


in production and selling, which come from grouping prod- 


ucts distributed through identical channels. It shows the sta- 


bilizing effect resulting from the development of a merger of 


General Foods’ type. 


The story of General Foods’ activities during 1931 is told 


in the Company’s Annual Report. This report, originally pre- 


pared for distribution to the company’s 53,000 stockholders, 


is now offered to the public in booklet form. A written re- 


quest from any interested person will bring the booklet free. 


GENERAL FOODS 


DEPT. 10-S 


Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Post's Bran Flakes, 


NEW YORK CITY 


250 PARK AVENUE 


Certo, Postum, Calumet Baking Powder, Walter Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, 
Franklin Baker's Coconut, Minute Tapioca, Satina, Birdseye Frosted Foods, 


Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Diamond Crystal Salt, 


Post Toasties, La France, Whole Bran. 


‘ 
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_ Income Tax Law 
Is Adjudged Valid 
| InState of Idaho 


State Supreme Court Holds 

' Assessment Not a Levy on 
Property Under State 
Constitution 








The Idaho income tax law, passed 
by the 1931 Legislature, is constitu- 
tional, the State Supreme Court has 
held. Under the Idaho Constitution, 
the right to tar incomes, and to im- 
pose all other forms of excise taxes, 
was not prohibited, the court ruled. 
The uniformity provision of the State 
Constitution has no application, it 
held. 

(The publication of the full text of 
the opinion in the above case of Dief- 
endorf v. Gallet, was begun in the 
issue of March 29.) The text concludes 
as follows: 


inhibitions of section 5, Article vi, 
ae teats duplicate direct property taxes 
for the same purpose for the same year (Hum- 
bird Lumber Company v. Kootenai County, 10 
Ida. 490, 76 Pac. 396), and extend no further 
than those contained in the uniformity clause 
of the same section and the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution. “The payment of an 
income tax almost necessarily involves, in 
gome indirect and limited sense, the payment 
‘of a double tax.” 26 R. ©. L. 153, sec. 125. 
But this is not double taxation within the 
meaning of the constitutional prohibitions. 
As stated by Cooley: pat ge 

* licate taxation may be rect or - 
coo Direct duplicate taxation, and by 
this is meant ‘double taxation’ in the strict 
legal sense of the term, means taxing twice, 
for the same purpose, in thé same year, 
some of the property in the territory in 
which the tax is laid, without taxing all of 
it a second time; * * * There is no double 
taxation, strictly speaking. where (a) the 
taxes are imposed by different States, (b) 
one of the impositions is not a tax, (c) one 
tax is against property and the other is not 
a property tax, (d) the double taxation is 
indirect rather than direct. 

Indirect duplication of a tax is not objec- 
tionable. The courts hold either that such 
duplication is not double taxation, within 
the legal meaning of the term, or that such 
duplication is not obnoxious double taxation. 
Whether there is injustice in the taxation 
in every instance in which it can be shown 
that an individual who has been ‘directly 
taxed his due proportion is also compelled 
‘indirectly’ to contribute is a question not 
necessary to discuss. It is sufficient to show 
that the decisions are nearly, if not quite, 
unanimous in holding that taxation is not 
invalid because of any such unequal re- 
sults. For instance, a system of indirect 
taxes combined with a system of general 
taxation by value, must often have the ef- 
fect to duplicate the burden upon ome 
8) ies of property or upon some persons. 
Cooley on PTexation, Vol. I, 4th Ed., pp. 
475-476, sec. 223. 

a > 


The identical contention with reference to 
the tax on automotive transportation for hire 
Was urged in Smallwood v. Jeter, 42 Ida. 169, 


244 Pac. 149, and denied in the following 
language: 
“The 5 per cent tax levied by the act is 


not a ‘toll’ * * * It is a license tax laid not 
upon the vehicle, but upon the privilege 
of using the highways for business pur- 
poses. (City of St. Louis v. Western Union 

T. Co., 148 U. S. 92, 13 Sup. Ct. 485, 37 L. 
Ed. 380, Cardwell v. American R. B. Co., 113 
U. S. 205, 5 Sup. Ct. 423, 28 L. Ed. 959.) For 
the same reason that it is a license tax, it 

does not violate the provisions of Idaho 

Const., Art. 7, sec. 5, which requires a uni- 
formity, and prohibits duplication, of taxes.” 

See also State v. Jones, 9 Ida. 693, 75 Pac. 
$19; Black on Income and other Federal Taxes, 
4th Ed., sec. 19. There is no duplicate taxa- 
tion imposed by this act. 

The next objection goes to the uniformity 
of the tax, defendant assuming the position 
} in certain particulars the income tax is 

ot laid uniformly, in violation of Idaho 
Const., Art. VII, sec. 5, and contrary to due 
process, whereby the taxpayer is deprived of 
que process and equal protection of the laws. 

The concrete examples of constitutional 
contravention suggested by defendant are: 

(1) Graduated rates are imposed, whereby 
oo burdens are placed upon greater net 


comes. 
>, > + 

(2) Exemptions are allowed to married per- 
sons greater than are allowed to single per- 
sons. 

(3) Credits are allowed to individuals which 
are withheld from corporations. 

(4) The diversion of income tax to the re- 
lief of the ad valorem levy for State purposes 
operates unequally in that the payer of an in- 
come tax thereby pays part of the ad valorem 
taxes of other persons. As these objections 
are essentially the same we shall consider 
them together. 

The State has the power to classify for the 
Purposes of taxation, only limited by the 
Tule that the classification must be reason- 
able and founded upon differences between 
the parties. The equality clause does not 
forbid reasonable classification. Discrimina- 
tion through classification is said to violate 
that clause only where it is such as “to 
preclude the assumption that it was made in 
the exercise of legislative judgment and dis- 
cretion.” (Stebbins v. Riley, 268 U. 8S. 137, 
45 Sup. Ct. 424, 69 L. ed. 884, 44 A. L. R. 1454.) 

The Federal attitude toward the rights and 


powers of a State to reasonably adjust its! 
system of taxation is best expressed in Bell's | 


Gap Railroad v. Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
Vania, 134 U. S. 232, 33 L. ed. 892, 895: 
i SS 

“The provision in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, that no State shall deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, was not intended to pre- 
vent a State from adjusting its system of 
taxation in all proper and reasonable ways. 
It may, if it chooses, exempt certain classes 
of property from any taxation at all, such 
as churches, libraries and the property of 
charitable institutions. It may impose dif- 
ferent specific taxes upon different trades 
and professions, and may vary the rates of 
excise upon various products; it may tax 
real estate and personal property in a differ- 
ent manner; it may tax visible property 
only, and not tax securities for the pay- 
ment of money; it may allow deductions for 
indebtedness, or not allow them. All such 
regulations, and: those of like character, so 
Jong as they proceed within reasonable limits 
and general usage are within the discretion 
of the State Legislature, or the people of 
the State in framing their Constitution.” 


Classifications will always be uphel 
they rest upon differences which one 
cal relation to the subject sought to be regu- 
lated or burdened ‘and are not pakpably arbi- 
trary and capricious (Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R. R. Co., 174 U. S. 96, 43 L. Ed. 909; 
German-Alliance Insurance Co. v. Lewis, 233 
U. S. 389, 58 L. Ed. 1011: Heath and M. Mfg. Co. 
vy. Worst, °207 U..S. 338, 52 L. Ed. 236: Orient 
Insurance Co. vy. Dagegs, i71 U. , 


Ed. 552; Mutual Loan Co. v 
8. 225, 56 L. Ed. 175.) ee ae 
a it 


None of the classifications complained of 


are objectionable. (State ex rel. Knox v 
Gulf, M. & N. R. Co., 138 Miss. 70, 104 So. | 
689.) The Supreme Court of the United States 


in.construing the Federal income tax has uni- 
formly sustained the progressive graduation 
of tax, and the differences in exemptions 
and rates of tax as applied to individuals and 
corporations. (Brushaber v. Union Pacific R. 
oe oe yay 1, PAS Ed. 493, 504; Fort Smith 
. Vv. Arkansas, etc., : 

64 L. Ed. 396, 399.) sini ade Tae. 

Credits allowed to individuals 


upon the need of reserving to them unim- 


paired an income adequate to provide the| 


necessities of life (In re Opinion of the Jus- 


tices, 84 N. H. 559, 149 Atl. 321), @ purpose 
which can not be applied to corporations. 
See also Stanley v. Gates, 179 Ark. 886, 19 


vw (2d) 1000. 
© progressive form of tax has - 
held in State v. Frear, 148 Wis. 456, a NW 
673, and Shields v. Williams, 159 ‘tenn. 349 
19 S. W. (2d) 261. Similar provisions of in- 
heritance tax laws have been repeatedly con- 
strued in fevor of the power of the State 
to so classify. (Magoun v. 
Savings Bank, 170 U. S. 283, 42 L. Ed. 


1037 
1042; Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U. S. 41, 20 Sup’ 
Ct. 747, 44 L. Ed. 969: Campbell 'v. Call. 


fornia, 200 U. 8S. 87, 26 Sup. Ct. 182, 50 L 
Ed. 382.) This court has upheld the power 
to classify with reference to the automobile 
tax and the transportation tax. (In re Kessler, 
26 Ida. 764. 146 Pac, 113; Smallwood y. Jeter, 
42 Ida. 169, 244 Pac. 149) 

The discrimination between single and mar- 
Tied people in the matter of exemptions is 
Teasonable, based no doubt upon the gov- 
ernmental poty of preserving and furthering 
the home e can see no possible violation of 
the equality or uniformity provisions because 
the act directs that funds derived from the 
imcome tax be applied toward the reduction 
of the State ad valorem levy. 

Certainly it is a permissible end of Gov- 


iContinued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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Boston, Mass. 
Frep L. Cressey 
v. 

Erte RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 
Appeal from an order by the Appellate 

Division for the Northern District. 
F, H. Harpine Jr., for the defendant; H. 
C. Dunsar for the plaintiff. 
Opinion of the Court 
March 3, 1932 


Rvac, C. J—The plaintiff is and has been at 
all times here material a resident of this 
Commonwealth. The defendant is a foreign 
corporation, having no agent or place of busi- 





ness within the Commonwealth. The action | 


is in contract to recover the value of a car 
of hay alleged to have been sold wrongfully 
and against the rights of the plaintiff by the 
defendant to pay freight and demurrage 
charges. 

The defendant appeared specially and filed 
@ motion to dismiss the action on the 
ground that the court lad no jurisdiction 
over it. The facts set forth in the motion, 
| accepted as true for the purpose of the hear- 
|}ing, are these in substance: No service of 
process has been made within the Common- 


The Boston & Maine Railroad was sum- 
moned as trustee in the writ and an effectual 
attachment was made of money of the de- 
fendant in its hands to the amount of $500. 
| Those funds arose out of interstate commerce, 
transactions and balances. 

The plaintiff's action was brought in the 


county where the attachtment was made. 
The contract out of which the plaintiff's 
cause of action arises was made in New York, 


and the cause of action arose in Georgia. 

To try the case in this Commonwealth 
would necessarily entail the absence from 
their duties of employes of the defendant and 
of connecting carriers for prolonged periods, 
| whereas, if the case were tried in the juris- 
diction where the cause of action arose cr 
where the defendant has a usual place of 


business, it would be no hardship on the 
defendant, nor interfere with the efficiency 
|and operation of its railroad. 





+ + 

The conclusion urged is that the action is 
a. unreasonable burden on interstate com- 
merce; that the statute allowing the attach- 
ment of property in this Commonwealth is 
void so far as applicable to this case, and 
that therefore the court is without jurisdic- 
tion. 

The action was brought under G. L. c. 227, 
section 1. It is there provided in substance 
that a personal action may be maintained 
against a nonresident not served with process, 
provided an effectual attachment of his prop- 
erty within the Commonwealth has been 
made upon the original writ, but the judg- 
ment shall be valid only to secure the ap- 
plication of the property so attached to the 
satisfaction of the judgment. 
tle, 198 Mass. 82, 89. Cheshire National Bank 
v. Jaynes, 224 Mass. 14. The attachment was 


Koontz v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 220 
Mass. 285, 288. 
It has not been argued that there has been 


any failure to comply with all provisions of 
our statutes. That is conceded so far as con- 


and substance of the motion filed by the de- 
fendant. 

The defendant states at the outset of its 
brief that the validity of G. L. c. 246, section 
1, is not being attacked, but that its conten- 
tion is that said section interferes vnreason- 
ably with the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or United 
States Revised Statuter, section 5268, or the 
Interstate Commerce Act, 24 U. S. Sts. 
Large, 379. 

+++ 


The defendant, howevei, makes no further 
reference to these statutes of the United States. 
Its arguments are based exclusively on the 
contention that it would be an undue and 
therefore unlawful burden on interstate com- 
merce to require the defendant to defend this 
action in the courts of this Commonwealth. 

The question to be decided touches inter- 
state commerce. Therefore resort must be 
had to decisions by the Supreme Court of the 
United States for the governing principles, so 
fra as they can there be found. The de- 
fendant relies mainly upon several of the re- 
cent adjudications of that court. In Davis v. 
Farmers Co-operative Equity Co. 262 U. 8S. 312, 
action was brought by a resident of Kansas in 
the courts of Minnesota on a cause of action 
in no way connected with Minnesota, which 
arose in Kansas against an interstate car- 
rier incorporated under the laws of Kansas, 
not owning or operating any railroad in Min- 
nesota but maintaining there an agent for 
solicitation of traffic. A statute of Minnesota 
|‘ authorized service on such an agent. It was 
held that the action could not be maintained 
because it would be an undue burden upon 
interstate commerce. As indicating that the 
decision was confined to the facts of the case, 
it there was said, pages 316, 317: “The fact 
that the business carried on by a corporation 
is entirely interstate in character does not 
render the corporation immune from the or- 
dinary process of the courts of a State. In- 
ene Harvester Co. v. Kentucky, 234 U. 

The requirements of orderly, effective ad- 
ministration of justice are paramount * * * It 
may be that a statute like that here assailed 
would be valid although applied to suits in 
which the cause of action arose elsewhere, 
if the transaction out of which it arose had 
been entered upon within the State, or if the 
plaintiff was, when it arose, a resident of the 
State. * * * But orderly, effective administra- 
tion of justice clearly does not require that a 
foreign carrier shall submit to a suit in a 
State in which the cause of action did not 
arise, in which the transaction giving rise to 
it was not entered upon, in which the carrier 
neither owns nor operates a railroad, and in 
which the plaintiff does not reside.” 

In Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway v. 
Wells, 265 U. S. 191, a citizen and resident of 
another State attempted to prosecute in Texas 
a@ cause of action which arose elsewhere 
against an interstate carrier, incorporated un- 
| der the laws of still another State not operai- 
ing nor owning a railroad in Texas and not 
consenting to be sued there, jurisdiction be- 
ing sought on the ground of property and 
funds of the carrier ane in Texas. 





| It was held that the maintenance of an 
; action in those circumstances would be an un- 
due burden upon interstate commerce. In 
Michigan Central Railroad v. Mix, 278 U. 8. 
492, the railroad was incorporated in Michigan; 
no part of its line ran into Missouri; it did 
not do business there, and had not consented 
| to be sued there; the cause of action arose 
in Michigan because of the death of a resi- 


road corporation; the widow of the decedent 
removed to Missovri, was there appointed au- 
minictratrix of the estate of her deceased 
| husband, and brought action against the rail- 
road corporation in lMi-covri. 

It was said that the widow “had become a 
resident in Missduri aiter the injury com- 
plained of, but before instituting the action. 
For aught that appears her removal to St. 
Louis shortly after the accident was solely for 
the purpose of bringing the suit; and because 
| she was advised that her chances of recovery 


Michigan. 

The mere fact that she had acquired a resi- 
dence within Missouri before commencing the 
action does not make reascnable the imposi- 
tion upon interstate commerce of the heavy 
burden which would be entailed in tryinz the 
cause in a State remote from that in which 
the accident occurred and in which bcth 
| parties resided at the time.” ‘This case was 
|followed in Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad v. Terte, 284 U. S.—,where similar 
| facts were presented. See Thurman v. Chi- 
| cage, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 254 Mass. 





| We think that the case at bar differs from | 
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| 
| 
‘ 


Jurisdiction Over 
Not Resident of State Upheld | fio, 


Trial in State Held Not to Violate Due Process 
Or Commerce Clauses of Constitution 


wealth on the defendant or any of its officers. | 


Lowrie v. Cas- | 


made pursuant to G. L. c. 246, sections 1, 4. | 


| merce.” 


cerns the questions here raised by the form | 


at) 





Railroad 








all those decisions in the material fact that 
here the plaintiff was at the time of his initial 
transaction with the defendant, and at all 
times since has been, a resident of this Com- 
monwealth. He has made no removal of resi- 
dence since his original contract with the de- 
fendant, and has not sought relief in the 
courts of any foreign jurisdiction. He is ask- 
ing redress for his grievance in the courts of 
| the State where 7, has tamed resided. 

The plaintiff relies upon certain other Fed- 
eral decisions. In Davis v. Cleveland, Cin- 
|cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway, 217 U. 
|S. 157, the cause of action, which was to re- 
|cover damages for causing the death of the 
plaintiff’s testator, arose in Illinois; the de- 
fendant was incorporated under the laws of 
Indiana and Ohio and did business in those 
States and in Illinois, but did not do busi- 
ness in Iowa; the plaintiff as excutor was a 
‘resident of Iowa and brought action in the 
courts of the State of his residence and at- 
tached cars of the defendant used in inter- 
state commerce and garnisheed moneys due 
to the defendant under interstate commerce. 

The decision of the court was confined to 
holding that the cars attached and the 
{amounts due from the garnished companies 
were not exempt from attachment by reason 
of interstate commerce. It was said at page 
179: “The State may pass laws enforcing the | 
rights of a citizen which affect interstate 
commerce, but fall short of regulating such 
commerce in the sense in which the Con- 
stitution gives exclusive jurisdiction to Con- 
|gress * * * The interference with interstate 
|commerce by the enforcement of the attach- 

ment laws of a State must not be exaggerated. 

It can only be occasional and temporary.” 
| The facts in this case appear to be quite 
| similar to those in the case at bar. But the 
| decision does not seem to be decisive of all the 
present issues for the reason that the point 
| that the trial of the case might be an undue 
| burden upon interstate commerce was not 
| raised, or touched upon in the opinion. 

The controversy there was confined to points 
to which the decision, as already stated, was 
confined. That decision is authority to the ef- 
fect that the attachment by trustee process of | 
| funds of the defendant in the case at bar was | 
| valid and does not unduly burden interstate | 
commerce. It goes no further. But it follows} 
from the adjudication that the validity of our 
statute permitting such attachment is not} 
open to successful attack. 

In St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway v. 
Taylor, 266 U. S. 200, 207, the plaintiff con- 
signee had a usual place of business in Mis- 
souri and sought to enforce a cause of action 
for damages to freight originating on lines of 
the defendant in Texas and shipped on 
through bills of lading to points in other 
States; the defendant was a Texas corporation 
operating its railroad solely in that State, with 
no place of business in Missouri; ‘‘the ship- 
ment out of which the cause of action arose} 
| was of goods deliverable in Missouri; and, for 
aught that appears, the negligence complained 
of occurred within Missouri. 

“To require that, under such circumstances, 
the foreign carrier shall submit to suit within 
a State to whose jurisdiction it would other- 
wise be amenable by process of attachment 
does not unreasonably burden interstate com- 
While this is a close approach in its 
facts to the case at bar, it is different to the 
extent that the goods shipped were to be de- 
livered and the breach of duty at the basis of 
the action may have occurred in the State of 
the residence of the plaintiff. 

++ + 


In Hoffman v. Missouri ex rel. Foraker, 274 
U. S. 21, the plaintiff resided in Kansas, where 
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Registry Denied 
‘Popsicle’ on 
Candy Wrapper 


Applicant Selling Syrups, 
Sticks and Wrappers as 
Unit Is Held Not to Have 





« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts 


FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT—Actions—Limitations—Failure to com- 
mence within specified period as defense—Effect of failure to plead limitations— 

A railroad company being sued for the death of an employe under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act could defend on the ground that the action was not com- 
menced within two years from the accrual of the cause of action as required by 
such act, although the noncompliance with the act was not specifically pleaded; 
the commencement of the action within the two-year period is a condition of the 
right of action and not merely the remedy. 

Peterson, Admz., v. Union Pacific Railroad Co.; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 4964. 








Shown Trade Mark Use 


| EX PARTE THE POPSICLE CORPORATION OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Trade Marks. 
Application for registration of trade mark 
for wrappers and bags, filed March 14, 
1930, Serial No. 297327. 


DeEAN, FatRsaANK, Hirsch & Foster and 
Ricuarp J. Cow ine for applicant. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 14, 1932 


KINNAN. First Assistant Commissioner.— 
The applicant has appealed from the decision 
of the Examiner of Trade Marks denying reg- 
istration of the notation “Popsicle” as a 
trade mark for paper wrappers and bags in 
Class 2, receptacles. The ground upon which} 
registration is refused is that no trade-mark | 
use On wrappers or bags has been shown. 
The specimens filed show sheets of oiled paper | 
upon which the word sought to be registered 
appears, and above It are the words “A drink 
on a stick,” and below it the words “Frozen 
It is evident these sheets of paper 
are intended for use as wrappers of the con- 
fection. 

In the explanation, or remarks accompany- 
ing the amendmen?’ filed Oct. 30, 1930, the 
applicant sets forth that it sells both the 
wrappers and the specialized syrup from 
which the edible portion of the confection 
is frozen and the sticks upon which such 
confection is frozen. 

The applicant further states that it ‘“‘sells| 
these commodities to the ice-cream manu- 
facturer in one way and in one way only, 
and that is, in ‘Units.’” The statement is 
further made that “A ‘Unit’ consists of 1,000 
wrappers or bags, 1,000 sticks .and sufficient 
of the syrup to make up 1,000 of the con- 
fections. Under no circumstances has the 
applicant or will the applicant ever sel wrap- 
pers or bags as a distinct commodity.” 

At the hearing on the instant appeal the 
First Assistant Commissioner was of the view 
that. the applicant was seeking registration 
of its mark’ for use upon cartons or bags in 
which the wrappers to be actually apples to 
the frozen confection were placed for ship- 
ment to those who applied the wrappers to 
the confection. 

It was upon this erroneous impression that 
the suggestion of the filing of an affidavit 
was made, it being thought at the time that 
possibly registration should be granted of 
the mark wher applied to such shipping 
cartons or bags as containers for the wrap- 
pers, which latter were to be actually applied | 
by their purchasers to the confection. 

* > .¢ 

Upon a study of the record, however, it ap- 
pears the applicant already has obtained reg- } 
istration No. 288575 of this work for use on 
such shipping containers or packages or Car- 
tons. It also appears the applicant has ob- 
tained registration of this mark for use upon 
the frozen confections which are to be 
wrapped in the wrappers of the type disclosed 
in the specimens filed in the application 
at_bar. 

The instant application therefore is for 
the registration of this mark for use upon the 
wrappers themselves that are to be actually 
placed about the confection as a bread wrap- 








the accident occurred and where the railroad 
corporation might have been sued, but action 
was brought against the railroad in Mis- 
souri, where it was incorporated and did busi- 
ness. It was held that the action might be 
maintained notwithstanding the burden to the 
interstate commerce of the railroad corpora- 
tion which would be caused by bringing to 
Missouri 11 of its employes resident in Kansas 
as witnesses in its behalf, 

That is exactly the converse of the case at 
bar. The plaintiff, a nonresident having a 
cause of action which arose in the State of 
his own domicil, where he might have sued 
the defendant, brought his action in the State 
of the domicil of the defendant. In the case 
at bar the plaintiff brings his action in the 
State of his own domicil, in preference to 
‘seeking the courts of the domicil of the de- 
fendant, to get redress on a transitory cause 
of action which arose in a jurisdiction differ- 
ent from that’ of the domicil of either the) 
plaintiff or the defendant. } 

This case was followed with respect to simi- | 
lar facts concerning the Atchison, Topeka &| 
Santa Fe Railway Company, one of the parties 
in Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad v. 
Terte, 284 U. S. 

It seems to us from this review that no 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
is on all fours with the case at bar. 

The precise question to be determined is 
whether it constitutes an unreasonable bur- 
den upon interstate commerce to require a 
nonresident railroad corporation engaged in 
interstate commerce, having no place of busi- 
ness and not owning or operating a railroad 
within the Commonwealth, to defend an action 
brought in the courts of the jurisdiction of 
his continuous residence by an inhabitant of 
this Commonwealth upon a transitory or per- 
sonal cause of action which arose in another 
State by reason of a contract made in still 
another State. 

The cause of action on its merits does not 
appear to involve questions of extreme in- 
tricacy or great magnitude as to law or facts. 
It relates only to the performance of a con- 
tract of carriage of a carload of merchandise | 
in interstate commerce. In general the deci- 
sion of the issues would not seem to depend | 
upon peculiarities of local law or inquiries | 
into a complicated series of events which, in 








dent of that State in the employ of the rai:- | 


| would be better there than they would be in | 
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A Radio 


order to reach a just result, may be better 
conducted in one jurisdiction than in another. 

The problem is to balance the interests of 
individuals in enforcement of private rights, 
on the one side, against the interests of the | 
public es a whole in untrammeled and effi- 
cient interstate transportation, on the other 
side. The plaintiff as a resident of this Com- 
monwealth mey invoke the right secured to 
him by Art. 11 of the Declaration of Rights 
of the Constitution to the effect that he 
“ought to find a certain remedy, by having 
recourse to the laws, for all injuries or wrongs 
which he may receive in his person, prop- 
erty, or character.’ 

+ + 


If compelled to resort to the courts of 
}another jurisdiction, it may be that he would 
be under the added burden of there furnish- 
ing an endorser for costs as a condition pre- 
}cedent to the bringing of his action. See G. 


1, 5. 
ware ought not to suffer because it will be 
hindered in its operation and hampered in 
| its activities as a common carrier cagaged 
in interstate commerce by being compelled to 
conduct its defence at a disvance in a foreign 
jurisdiction. 
| Im general one has a right to seek redress 
of his grievances in the forum of his domicil, 
provided the courts of his domicil can secure 
jurisdiction over his adversary. The plain- 
tiff is not making use of the courts of his 
Comicil to secure any advantage over the de- 
fendant 

2 maintenance of his action in our courts 
wi 


missible in Hoffman Missouri ex rel. 
aker, 274 U. S. 21, where the plaintiff 
the State of his own domicil, in which the 
cause of action arcse, to bring suit in 
State of the domicil of the defendan 
| inconvenience of the latter. 

We think that the trend of the decisions 
elready reviewed favors the contention of 
| the plaintiff. 
jin the decisions of some 


v. 


For- 
left 





inferior Federal 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 





L. ¢. 231, Sec. 42; Keown v. Hughes, 233 Mass. | 
12 
The defendant urges that the public wel-| 


| 
| 


not cause any greater interference with | 
interstate commerce than was held to be per-| 


the | 
t, to the) 


This conclusion finds support | 


per is used to wrap up, a loaf of bread. When 
the frozen confection is sold with the wrap- 
per around it the purchasing public would 
obtain no other impression than. that the 
mame on the wrapper applied to the confec- 
tion. Likewise purchasers of the applicant’s 
wrappers, syrup, and sticks would under- 
stand only that the name on the wrapper 
was that of the confection ultimately to be 
wrapped in it. 

It is true enough such purchasers, familiar 
with the fact that, the applicant is the owner 
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Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CORPORATIONS—Foreign corporations—Actions against—Maintenance of action 
against nonresident railroad corporation doing no business in State—Acquisition of 
jurisdiction by attachment within State— ‘ : 

The maintenance in a Massachusetts State court of an action by a resident of 
Massachusetts against a nonresident interstate railroad corporation which had no 
place of business in, and did not own or operate a railroad in, Massachusetts and 
which was not served with process, for a breach, in Georgia, of a contract of car- 
riage of a carload of merchandise in interstate commerce, entered into in New York 
at a time when the plaintiff was a resident of Massachusetts, in which the court 
acquired jurisdiction over the railroad company by the plaintiff’s attachment of the 
railroad company’s funds in the hands of another railroad company within Massa- 
chusetts under a statute providing for the maintenance of a personal action against 
@ nonresident not served with process where an effectual attachment of his property 


within the State has be4n made upon the original writ and for the rendition in Such. 


action of a judgment sufficient for the application of the property attached to the 
satisfaction of the judgment, was not a denial of due process of law as to the 
defendant railroad company nor an unreasonable interference with interstate com- 
merce, although the trial of the case in Massachusetts would necessarily entail the 
absence from their duties of the employes of the defendant railroad company and 
of connecting carriers for prolonged periods, and the trial of the case in Georgia, 
or in the State in which the railroad company had its usual place of business, would 
work no hardship on the railroad company nor interfere with the efficient operation 
of its railroad—Cressey v. Erie Railroad Co. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 
192, March 31, 1932. 





Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Acquisition of marks—Nature and extent of use— 

Applicant sold sticks and syrup to make frozen confection, together with wrap- 
pers therefor, the latter being marked “Popsicle” which name designated the frozen 
confection; this was not sufficient use to justify registration of word for paper 
wrappers and bags.—Popsicle Corp., etc., Ex parte. (Comr. Pats.)\—7 U. S. Daily, 
192, March 31, 1932. 


in the CONGRESS + the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of March 30, 1932 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
The Senate discussed the loan policy of the Recon- 
HE Senate convened at noon, March eo ~~ Corporation. (De- 
30, following a recess from the pre- ails on page 1.) 
ceding day. * . Senator Thomas (Dem..), of Oklahoma, 
A message was received from the 


announced that he intended to present 
President, transmitting certain nomina- | % Tesolution to the Senate Committee on 
tions. A message was received from the 


Agriculture and Forestry, to arrange 
House, announcing that the Speaker hearings to determine what farm relief 
had signed several bills. 








is needed or can be provided. 

Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, discussed 
the tariff. Details on page 3.) 

Senator Jones (Rep.) of Washington, 
presented a letter from the Governor of 
Washington, detailing conditions of the 
wood pulp industry and the need of a 
tariff therefor. ts 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 








of this trade mark for use upon the confec- 
tion and upon the cartons in which the con- 
fection wrappers are shipped, would under- 
stand from seeing this trade mark that the 
goods originated with the applicant; but such 
customers, unless specifically informed to the 
contrary, would merely understand the mark | 
referred to the confection or at most the 





carton or package in which the wrappers had 
been shipped. 


In view of the foregoing it is deemed clear 
the applicant has not shown trade mark use 
and, following the practice well set forth in 
the case of ex rte Adams, 255 O. G. 609, 
relied upon by the examiner, the decision of 
the latter denying registration must be and 





moved that the Senate recess, and the 
Senate recessed at 3:45 p. m., to noon, 
March 31. 


a 
House of Representatives 
HE House met at noon, March 30. 


T 


is affirmed. Russell Elzey was sworn in as a 














THE NEW FORD 
V-8 CYLINDER 


BUILDING 


Washington, D. C. 


Information is available at the 
showrooms of all Ford dealers 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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NOW ON DISPLAY AT 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


451 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 


Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 





New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Banking 
Bills introduced: 
S. 4236. Thomas of Okla. To aid farmers 
in obtaining loans from Fedl. Farm Loan Bd, 


or other Govt. agencies; Banking and Cure 
rency. 





Bridges 
Changes in status: . 
S. 3836. Pearl River, Leake County, Miss., 
bridge. Passed S, Mar. 11, 1932. Reptd. to H. 


Mar. 29. 

H. R. 9143. Missouri River, Elbowoods, N, 
Dak. bridge. Reptd. to H. Mar. 29. 

H. R. 9301. Black River, Pocahontas, Ark., 
bridge. Reptd. to H. Mar. 29. 

H. R. 9385. Des Moines River, Sc. Francis- 


ville, Mo., bridge. Reptd. to H. Mar. 29. 

H. R. 10088. Savannah River, Burtons Ferry, 
Sylvania, Ga., bridge. Reptd. to H. Mar. 29. 

H. R._ 10092. Potomac River, Great Falls, 
bridge. Reptd. to H. Mar. 29. 

H. R. 10159. Missouri River, South Omaha, 
Nebr., bridge. Reptd. to H. Mar. 29. 

H. R. 10365. Monongehela River, Fayette 
Citv, Pa., bridge. Reptd. to H. Mar. 29. 

H R. 10585. Rio Grande River, Ft. Hancock, 
Tex., bridge. Reptd. to H. Mar. 29. 

H. R. 10775. Hudson River, Catskill, N. Y., 
bridge. Reptd. to H. Mar. 30. 


Foreign Relations 
Changes in status: - 

H. J. Res. 282. To propose multilateral 
agreement renouncing sale or export of ime 
Beers of war to any foreign nations. 

ptd. to H. Mar. 30. 

Government Employes 
Bills introduced: ie 

S. 4240. Brookhart. To amend Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930; CivilA 
Service. 

Immigration 
Changes in status: 

H_R. 10521. To confer discretionary power 
to Secy. of Labor to grant certain aliens 
right to reapply .o Amenican consul for 
admission to U. S. after lapse of certain time 
subsequent to their departure from U. §S. 
under deportation order. Reptd. to H. Mar. 30 


Ind@ians 
Bills tntroduced: 

H. R. 10927. Garber. Vonferring jurisdic- 
tion_on Court of Claims to adjudicate rights 
of Otoe and Missouria Tribes of Indians to 
compensation on basis of guardian and ward; 
Indian Affairs. 

Judiciary 


Bills introduced: 


H. R. 10922. Maas. To amend Revised 
Statutes, relating to recognizances in criminal 
causes; Judiciary. 

S. 4251. Sheppard. To amend act to estab- 
lish uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
U. S., approved July 1, 1898: Judiciary. 

Patriotic Observances 
Changes in status: 

S. 4235. Robinson of Ind. To aid G. A. R. 

in Memorial Day services, May 30, 1932; Pen- 


sions. 
: . Postal Service 
~~ ereteees: 
- R, 10923. Welch of Calif. For promo- 
tion of watchman, messengers, and inborers 


employed in P. O. Dept.; Post 
anion Pp Office and Post 


S. 4246. McGill. 
lithographing and 
of stamped 
Post Roads. 


To limit use of printing, 
engraving in manufacture 
envelopes; Post Offices and 





Representative to succeed the late Rep- 
— Quin (Dem.), of McComb, 
iss. 
The House then went into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole for further consid- 
eration of the revenue bill (H. R. 10236). 
(Discussion on page 1). 


The House at 5:45 
until noon March 31. 





Pp. m. adjourned 
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On Display Loday 
a ih New Ford V-8 Cylinder 


THE INTRODUCTION of the New Ford Eight 
marks one of the most important events in the 


NEW FORD PRICES 


EIGHT FOUR 
FOURTEEN BODY TYPES Cylinder Cylinder 


$460 $410 
PROM Sc twee eee eanee 495 445 


history of the automobile. To millions of motor- 
Roadster eeeee#eee#ee#e###e# @ 


ists it brings a wholly new standard of value 
in a low-price car. 

Tudor Sedan. see secees 500 450 
Coupe. -ssssssssooss 490 440 
SportCoupe ss sss ssesaa 535 485 


When you see the New Ford Eight and drive 
it, you will realize that it is the complete answer 


to your motoring needs. Here are beauty and 


safety and comfort. Here are exceptional speed Fordor Sedan .sesseeess 590 540 
and acceleration, the smooth-flowing power of De Luxe Roadster «4+ +++ 500 450 
De Luxe Phaeton. . ss ses8e0 545 495 





an eight-cylinder engine, reliability and economy. De Luxe Tudor Sed 
uxe Tudor Sedan ss ese 550 500 







Here are silent second speed and silent synchro- 


nized gear shifting. Here, in a word, is all you omnes seh pesos 575 535 


Cabriolet «es scsvsvnvoevses 610 560 





desire in a motor car at an unusually low price. 
The beautiful New Ford V-8 is now on display 


in this city. There is also an improved Ford four- 


De Luxe Fordor Sedan 2 2 ees 645 595 










Victoria ..xececccecvveeeesd 600 550 


cylinder 50-horse-power engine ‘operating with Convertible Sedan seeeceess 650 600 

(All prices F. O. B. Detroit, plus freight and delivery. Bumpers and spare 

tire extra. Economical terms through Authorized Ford Finance Plans of 
the Universal Credit Company.) 


new smoothness. It is available in the same 


fourteen body types as the V-8. 





NEW FORD EIGHT VICTORIA 


Eight-cylinder, 90-degree V-type, 65-horse-power Engine * Vibrationless * Roomy, Beautiful Bodies * Low Center of Gravity é 
Silent Second Gear * Synchronized Silent Gear Shift * Seventy-five Miles per Hour * New Self-adjusting Houdaille 
Double-acting Hydraulic Shock Absorbers with Thermostatic Control * Comfortable Riding Springs * Rapid Acceleration 
Low Gasoline Consumption * Reliability * Automatic Spark Control * Down-draft Carburetor * Bore, 3 1/16 * Stroke, 3 3/4 
Piston Displacement, 221 Cubic Inches +* 9%0-degree Counterbalanced Crankshaft 
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Argum 


On Bill Limiting 


Lighter Service 


House Committee Receives 
Views on Plan Designed 
To Prevent ‘Taxing’ to 
Gambling Ships Offshore 


Arguments for and against the bill (H. 
R. 408) said by the author to be designed 
for the sole purpose of preventing traffic 
to and from “gambling ships” anchored 
and operating outside of the three-mile 
limit, have just been heard by the House 
Committee on Coinage, Weights and Meas- 
ures. 

The witnesses who urged enactment of 
the bill were H. J. Tyrer, Commissioner 
of Navigation of the Department of Com- 
merce; Roy St. Lewis, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States in charge 
of admiralty laws, and James P. Costello, 
deputy district attorney of Los Angeles 
County, Calif. Representatives Evans 
(Rep.), of Glendale, Calif., author of the 
bill, Swing (Rep.), of El Centro, Cailif,, 
and Crail (Rep.), of Los Angeles, Calif., 
also appeared in support of the measure. 

The witnesses favoring the bill explained 
that one of these gambling ships is op- 
erating off the coast of San Francisco, 
two are off the coast of San Pedro, Calif., 
one had formerly operated off the coast 
of Florida but stopped because it was 
understood it did not pay because of the 

roximity to islands in thé gulf, and that 
t is understood one is proposed to be 
placed off the coast of Atlantic City, N. J. | 


Motor Boat Service 


They also stated that the patrons of the 
gambling ships are transported to and 
from the shore and the ships by motor 
boat “taxis” and that there is no exist- 
ing law which will give authorities the 
right to prevent the practice. They said 
the proposed measure, affecting vessels 
used in the business of lighter service 
from any of the ports of the United States 
to stationary ships or barges located out- 
side of the three-mile limit, would enable 
authorities to stop the patrons from being 
transported to the gambling ships. The 
proposal would not in any way interfere 
with the operation of pleasure vessels or 
vessels operating in a legitimate business, 
these witnesses said. 

Henry R. Sutthen, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Engine and Boat 
Builders, and Ira Hand, representing a 
number of yacht clubs, at first opposed 
the measure on the grounds that its pro- 
visions may result in interference with 
pleasure yachts and other boats, but after 
being assured by the witnesses favoring 
the proposal that it would not have such 
an effect, they withdrew their objections. 


Title to Be Changed 


Mr. Hand and Mr. Sutthen said that 
they had drawn their previous conclu- 
sionz due to the title of the bill, which 
read, “Prescribing regulations for carry- 
ing on the business of lighter service from 
any of the ports of the United States to 
stationary ships or barges located off- 
shore, and for the purpose of promoting 
the safety of navigation.” The author of 
the bill said he would ask, and the Com- 
mittee agreed, to change the title of the 
bill, so that its purpose—to prevent the 
transporting of persons to and from gam- 
bling ships outside of the three-mile 
limit—would be so stated in the title. 

Paul J. Christian, attorney of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and representing the Gar- 
bin Brothers, operators of taxi boat serv- 
ices from Long Beach, Calif., and Los 
Angeles, Calif., opposed the measure. 


Described as Illegal 


He asserted its provisions are unconsti- 
tutional in that it would permit confisca- 
tion of property without due process of 
law. This claim was denied by Mr. Tyrer. 

Mr. Christian also declared that exist- 
ing State laws give authority covering the 
situation if the States wanted to enforce 
them, and he produced excerpts from 
California court records which he con- 
tended showed that convictions had been 
obtained under the State laws. This con- 
tention, however, was denied by Mr. Cos- 
tello. 


Alabama Holds Land Bought 
With Bonus Funds Taxable 


Montgomery, Ala., March 30. 


The Alabama Supreme Court has held 
that when money received by a World 
War veteran under the terms of the Ad- 
justed Compensation Act is invested in 
property, such property is not exempt 
from State and county taxes. 

The case is entitled State v. Wright, 
Guardian. Mr. Wright purchased 80 
acres of land with money received by 
him as the guardian of Jeff. H. King, for 
the use and maintenance of Mr. King as 
a disabled and dependent soldier. The 
State Supreme Court held that the land 
was subject to State and county taxes. 


Utility Appliance Bill 
Is Vetoed in New York 


Governor Roosevelt Objects to 
Manufacturing Feature 


Albany, N. Y., March 30. 


Governor Roosevelt has disapproved a 
bill (A. 1632) which would not only have 
authorized gas corporations and gas and 
electric corporations to do a merchandising 
business in appliances but would have per- 
mitted them to manufacture appliances 
and equipment. 

Disapproval of the measure was recom- 
mended by the chairman of the Public 
Service Commission, whose letter was in- 
corporated in the Governor’s veto memo- 
randum, and the Governor himself raised 
“the broad question of public policy as to 
whether a utility company should also be 
an industrial manufacturing company.’ 
His memorandum follows in full text: 

“The chairman of the Public Service 
Service Commission writes as follows: 

““This bill authorizes gas corporations 
and gas and electric corporations to do a 
merchandising business in appliances. 
Electric corporations have this power at 
present, d the proposed amendment to 
the law is to give to gas and gas and elec- 
tric corporations the same powers. They 
may have them by an implied authority 
in the statute at present, but there is no 
direct authorization at present. 

“*“There may be instances where it 
would be advantageous for corporations 
to have the powers stated, but, in my 
opinion, the act is entirely too broad, as 
it authorizes such corporations not only 
to sell or lease but also to make, and I 
see no reason why utilities should be 
allowed te go into the manufacture of 
appliances and equipment.’ 

“‘T suggest the bill be vetoed.’ 

“Furthermore, this bill would definitely 
put gas and electric utility companies di- 
rectly into the business of manufacturing 
gas and electric machinery apparatus and | 
equipment. I raise the broad question | 
of public policy as to whether a utility | 
company should also be an industrial | 
manufacturing company. 

















ent Heard Order for Taxicab 





“The bill is therefore disapproved.” 
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Meters Sustained 





Public Utilities Commission of | 
District of Columbia Has 
Jurisdiction, Court Rules 





An order issued by the Public Utilities | 
Commission of the District of Columbia | 
requiring all taxicabs in the District to 
install meters was sustained, March 29, 
by Justice Jesse C. Adkins, in the Supreme 
Court of the District. 

Justice Adkins held that taxicab com- 
panies are common carriers and public | 
utilities within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission, which has power to fix exact 
rates and is not limited to fixing minimum 
rates. The opinion sets forth the fol- 
lowing principal grounds for sustaining 
the Commission’s order: 


1. The present zone system is discrimina- 
tory and it is not possible to devise a non- 
discriminatory zone system in the District of 
Columbia. | 

2. The zone rates are unreasonably low. | 
In many instances they are below cost. The 
earnings of the entire incustry are inadequate 
if fair wages are to be paid the drivers. | 

. The zone rate is possible only through | 
the exploitation of rental drivers. The rental | 
is paid first and the driver compelled to work 
unreasonably long hours and his earnings are | 
insufficient. | 

4. The owner-drivers are compelled by com- 
petition to adopt the same system and to} 
work the same long hours. In many cases 
they are losing money. 

5. The long hours will seriously impair the 
efficiency of the drivers and endanger the 
public. Serious accidents are likely to occur. 

6. The system increases cruising in con- 
gested areas; causes drivers to refuse unprof- 
itable hauls, and causes frauds and disputes. 





Agents’ License Law 


Amended in New York ' 


Use of ‘Endowment’ in Names 
Of Corporations Restricted 


Albany, N. Y., March 30. 


Governor Roosevelt has approved the 
Wheatley bill (S. Int. 950, Pr. 1539) 
amending section 9l-a of the insurance 
law, relative to agents of health and ac- 
cident insurance companies by providing, 
among other things, that certificates shall | 
expire on the last day of September, re- 
newal to be made on application of the 
underwriter and authorizing the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance to suspend as. well 
as revoke such certificates. It becomes | 
chapter 435 of the Laws of 1932. 


Another measure signed by the Gov- | 
ernor is the Wheatley bill (S. Int. 468, 
Pr. 490) amending the the general cor- 
poration law by prohibiting the use of the 
word “endowment” in names of. corpo- 
rations hereafter organized unless they 





are money corporations. It is chapter | 
407 of the Laws of 1932. 

Without -an accompanying memoran- 
dum Governor Roosevelt vetoed the Gates | 
bill (S. Int. 1492, Pr. 1730) amending sec- 
tion 14-a of the workmen’s compensation 
law, by providing that no employer shall 
be liable for increased compensation or 
death benefits on account of illegal em- 
ployment when he has been fraudulently | 
and wilfully deceived as to the age of the 
minor. 


Kentucky Governor Vetoes | 
Three Utility Measures | 


Frankfort, Ky., March 30. | 


Governor Ruby Laffoon has vetoed three 
bills passed by the, Legislature relating to 
public utilities. 

One provided that cities of the second 
class could own and operate light and 
power plants; the second provided that 
cities of the second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth classes could own and operate their 
own light and power plants. The third 
provided that in cities of the third, fourth 
and fifth classes all utility contracts en- 
tered into by city officials must be ratified 
by a vote of the people. 

Bills fixing taxes and other charges upon 
buses and trucks, abolishing the Depart- 
ment of Motor Transportation and plac- 
ing with the State Tax Commission en- 
forcement of regulation of buses and 
trucks were permitted to become laws 
without the Governor’s signature. The 
measure transferring the duties of the 
Department of Motor Transportation to 
the Tax Commission carried no emergency 
clause and therefore will become effective 
in 90 days. 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 


merce, 


The figures frem which the charts are made are obtained from 


reliable private, as well as gov 


ernmental sources. The actual week for 


all items does not.always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
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Dillan on Railway Rate Complaints 
And Reports Submitted by Examiners 


THE Interstate Commerce Commission 


on March 30 made public decisions and 


Examiners’ proposed reports in rate cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Petroleum: No. 24321 and related cases.— 
Burning Oil Distributors’ Association Vv. 
Abilene & Southern Railway. Rates charged 
on petroleum oil distillate, in tank-car 
loads, from points in Arkansas, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas 
to destinations in Mlinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska and Ohio 
found applicable and not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaints dismissed. 


Brick: No. 24302.—Evansville Chamber of 
Commerce v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Rates on brick, in carloads, from 
Evansville, Ind., to certain destinations in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan found 
unduly prejudicial. Nonprejudicial rates 
prescribed. 


Stone: No. 24378.—Marshall Field & Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. Rate on less-than-carload shipments 
ot artificial stone from Los Angeles, Calif., 
to Chicago, Ill., found unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Petroleum: No. 24177.—Solar Refining Com- 
pany v. Ann Arbor Railroad. Rates on pe- 
troleum and petroleum products, in carloads, 
from Lima and Findlay, Ohio, to Ecorse, 
Plymouth, Romulus, Slocum Junction, Tren- 
ton, Wayne and Detroit, Mich., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Logs: No. 24157.—Pulaski Veneer Corpora- 
tion v. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway. Rates on hardwood logs, in car- 
loads, from certain points in Tennessee on 
the lines of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis to Pulaski, Va., found not unrea- 
sonable in the past but unreasonable for 
the future. Reasonable rates prescribed for 
the future. 

Crossties: No. 24116.—Egyptian Tie & Tim- 
ber Company v. St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway. Rates on crossties, in carloads, 
from points in Missouri on the Current 
River branch of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Company to Edwardsville, [Iil., 
found not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful. Complaint dismissed. 

Lumber: No. 23132 and related cases.— 
Milne Lumber Company v. New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. Demurrage charges collected 
for detention of two carloads of lumber 
at Detroit, Mich., found inapplicable in 
part. Reparation awarded. 

Wood Pulp: No. 24416.——Indiana Fiber 
Products Company v. Virginia Railway. 
Rate on imported wood pulp, in carloads, 
from Norfolk, Va., to Marion, Ind., found 


not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Complaint dismissed. 
Radios: No. 24468.—Plymouth Electric 


Company v. New York Central Railroad. 
Minimum weight on a carload of radio 
cabinets, equipped with loud speakers, from 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., to New Haven, 
Conn., found not unreasonable. 
dismissed, 

Potatoes: No. 24518.—Griffin Grocery Com- 
pany v. Central of Georgia Raiiway. Rate 
charged on one carload of potatoes from 
Grand Bay, Ala., to Griffin, Ga., found un-| 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Implements: No. 24545.—Minneapolis-Mo- 
line Power Implement Company v. Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway. Rate charged 
on a carioad of agricultur implements and 
parts from Moline, Ill., to Stockton, Calif., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. | 

Fuel Oil: No. 24554.—Ozark Utilities Com- 


Complaint 





pany v. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. 





Rate on fuel oil, in tank-car loads, from 
Arkansas City, Kans., to Greenfield and 
Bolivar, Mo., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Vinegar: No. 24611.—Gregory-Robinson- 
Speas v. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. 
Charges collected on vinegar stock, in tank- 
car loads, from Wenatchee, Wash., Hood 
River, Milton, Freewater, and The Dalles, 
Oreg., and Lewiston, Idaho, to Rogers and 
Springdale, Ark., found to have been com- 
uted on weights not authorized by tariffs. 

cord found insufficient to determine 
whether shipments were overcharged or un- 
dercharged. Complaint dismissed. 


Examiners’ Reports 


Bottles: No. 24765.—Siberts, Inc. v. Balti- 

more & Ohio Railroad. Carload rates on 
glass bottles, one gallon or less in capacity, 
from Parkersburg, W. Va., and Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, to Gadsden, Ala., found not un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
, Coal: No, 24428.—State University of Iowa 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
Rates on bituminous fine coal, in carloads, 
from Atkinson, Ill., to Iowa City, Iowa, 
found unreasonable. Reasonable basis of 
rates prescribed and reparation awarded. 

Horses: No, 24458 and related cases.— 
Schlesser Brothers v. Great Northern Rail- 
way. Rates on horses for slaughter, in 
carloads, from points in Montana to Kenton, 
Oreg., found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Scrap Iron: No. 24513.—Sonken-Galamba 
Corporation v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Following Sonken-Galamba Corp. 
v. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 178 I. C. C. 
729, rates on scrap’ iron and steel, in car- 
loads, to Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., from 
pointy in the Southwest and from certain 
points in Missouri found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Box Material: No, 24544.—Carolina Cotton 
and Woolen Mills Compan v. Southern 
Railway. Rate on lumber dnd veneer box 
material, in carloads, over interstate routes 
from Goldsboro, N, C., to Spray, Leaksville 
and Draper, N. C., and Fieldale, Va., found 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Pipe: No, 24680.—El Paso Natural 
Company v. Texas-New Mexico Railway. 
Three carloads of steel pipe from Milwaukee 
and North Milwaukee, Wis., to Wink, Tex., 
found overcharged. Applicable rate on these 
and other carload shipments of steel pipe 
from and to the same points found not un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded on ship- 
ments found overcharged. 


Uncontested Finance Cases 


Report and order in F. D, No. 9159, au- 
thorizing the Detroit and Toledo Shore 
Line Railroad Company to issue $1,572,000 
of common capital stock consisting of 15,- 
720 shares of the value of $100 each, to be 
delivered pro rata to its stockholders as a 
dividend. and to procure the authentica- 
tion and delivery of $1,000,000 of general 
and refunding mortgage gold bonds, series 
A, in partial reimbursement for capital ex- 
enditures, condition prescribed (provided, 
Oowever, and the authority granted herein 
is upon the express condition, that the ap- 
plicant shall file with the commission 10 
days prior to the issue of any of said stock, 
attested copies of an amendment to its 
articles of association increasing the amount 
of authorized capital stock to not less than 
$3,000,000), approved, 
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California Rail Board 
Names Branch Manager 


San Francisco, Calif., March 30. 
The State Railroad Commission has 
announced the appointment of Vincent 


D. Kennedy, of Sacramento, as manager 
of the Commission’s office in Los Angeles, 
effective April 1. ; 

Mr. Kennedy served as executive secre- 
tary to former Governor C. C. Young, In 
announcing the appointment, Clyde L. 
ol president of the Commission, 
said: 


“Recognizing the increasing impor- 
tance of the Los Angeles office, and in 
keeping with the growth of the Railroad 
Commission’s activities in southern Cali- 
fornia, it has been decided that Mr. Ken- 
nedy be placed in charge in order that 
the adopted policy of the Commission to 
keep in close touch with the needs of the 
people of California in so far as public 
utility regulation is concerned may be 
carried out to the fullest extent.” 








Marriage Insurance 
Abandoned in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Okla., March 30. 


The many “mariage insurance’ com- 
panies and groups which operated in 
Texas and Oklahoma a few years ago are 
no longer in operation, according to the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Jess 
Read, who said about 20 convictions have 
been obtained in the two States during 
the last year on charges of using the 
mails to defraud. 

The “marriage insurance” companies, 
refused permits to operate in Oklahoma 
by Mr. Read several years ago when the 
movement first started, later flourished 
when State officials ruled Oklahoma laws 
at that time did not give the insurance 
department or issues commission juris- 
diction over operation of such companies. 





Telephone Lines Transfer 
Is Deferred in Alabama 


Montgomery, Ala., March 30. 
Because checks sent tc the Public 
| Service Commission by the South States 
Utilities Company in payment of delin- 
quent fees for inspection have been re- 
turned unpaid by the banks on which 
they were drawn, the Commission has 
rescinded its order authorizing the sale 
of the company’s telephone properties to 
the Alabama Public Utilities Company. 
Approval of the sale had been with- 
held pending payment of the fees and 
upon receipt of the checks, the Cog:mis- 
sion stated, the approval was given. The 
case now has been restored to the docket 
|“for such further hearing and consid- 
}eration as the Commission may find to 
‘be just, necessary and reasonable.” 
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these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a@ base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calculated as a percentage of this average. 
any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 


it is expressed as an index number of 


less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ended March 26 where available. 
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harmed seriously by the recent freeze. 


Attending the passage down the St. Law- 
rence Valley of an extensive disturbance, the 
week opened with clearing, but windy, weather 
over the more eastern States, and by a sharp 
drop in temperature. The middle part of | 
the period had warmer and mostly fair 
weather rather generally, but near its close 
a “low,” moving from Texas northeastward, 
developed into a severe storm, bringing heavy 
rains and high winds to the Atlantic Coast 
States. At the close of the week there was 
widespread rain or snow over the more north- 
western States, but elsewhere the weather was 
mostly fair. 

The week was about normal in tempera- 
ture over nearly all sections of the country, 





G.| Mountain districts, and rather generally in 


with departures from the seasonal average 
mostly within three degrees or four degrees. 
The Northwest was relatively warm and the| 
Southeast rather cool, while some localities 
in southern California had much _ above 
normal temperature. In the East freezing 
weather did not extend farther south than 
western North Carolina and eastern Tennessee, 
while in the Mississippi Valley the line of | 
freezing reached only to St. Louis, Mo.; only 
one first-order station, Moorhead, Minn., re- 
ported a subzero ee during the week. | 


Rainfall was heavy over a narrow belt ex- | 
tending from central and northern Arkansas | 
northeastward to the middle Appalachian 


the Atlantic area from North Carolina north- 
ward. Elsewhere east of the Rocky Mountains 
there was very little precipitation, with many | 
stations reporting inappreciable amounts, | 
West of the Rockies the week was rainless 
in the south, but moderate to heavy precipi- 
tation occurred in the Pacific Northwest. 

The. weather during the weck in general) 
favored agricultural interests im most sec- 
tions of the country. In the Southern States 
farm work was active, though there was in-| 
terruption the last day or two by heavy 
rains in a few sections, especially in the 
northern Cotton Belt. Elsewhere prepara- 
tions for planting Spring crops advanced fa- 
vorably, and there was much replanting of 
tender truck and gardens that were killed by} 
the early March freeze; this work has been 
largely completed. In addition, precipitation 
was beneficial in Florida and in some south 
Atlantic coast sections, but more moisture 
would be helpful in Texas, southern Mis- 
sissippi, and the cane sections of Louisiana. 
In more southern districts corn planting | 
advanced and has extended as far north as/ 
Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma. Cotton 
planting is beginning actively in southern 
Georgia and is making steady progress in the| 
west Gulf area, ° 

* + $ 

Heavy rains in the Middle Atlantic States} 
were favorable in replenishing subsoil mois-| 
ture, but in most central-valley sections the} 
ground is too wet for plowing and seeding | 
oats, though some oats were sown as far 
north as the central portons of Indiana and | 
Illinois. In the east-central Great Plains) 
and the upper Mississippi Valley, especially | 
in eastern Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa, the 
usual Spring activities are being delayed by) 
persistently wet soil, with seasonal prepa- 
rations from 10 days to two weeks, or more, | 
late. 

Reports continue to indicate that Winter 
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General Condition of Winter Wheat 
Is Favorable Despite Recent Freeze | 


WEATHER conditions in most se€tions of the country last week generally favored 
agricultural interests, the Weather Bureau stated March 30 in its weekly weather 
and crop bulletin. Except in the more western portions of the Wheat Belt, where 
evidence of considerable damage exists, Winter wheat is not believed to have been 
The Bureau's bulletin follows in full text: 


| ished in some south-central districts, 


State Treasurer 
Explains Position 


On Deposit Bonds 


+Pennsylvania Officer Says 
Agreement Was Reached 
With Sureties on Advice 
Of Attorney General 


Harrisburg, Pa., March 30, 


An agreement between the State Trease 
urer, Edward Martin, and surety companies 
that if the latter would withdraw cancel- 
lation notices to banks for which they 
had issued depository bonds covering 
State deposits, the State would proceed 
against closed banks as a preferred de- 
positor, was made with the advice of At- 
torney General William A Schnader and 
without objection by the Secretary of 
Banking, William D. Gordon, Gen. Martin 
declared March 29. 

Following a conference with Mr 
Schnader and Dr. Gordon March 28, Gov= 
ernor Pinchot announced that regardless 
of the agreement steps would be taken to 
|recover the amount of State deposits in 
failed banks from their sureties. 

Attorney General Schnader stated 
March 29 that last Autumn he believed 
Gen. Martin had acted wisely in asking 
him to file claims for the State against 
closed banks as a preferred creditor. He 
said the agreement with the sureties was 
carried out by Gen. Martin but the bond- 
jing companies had not withdrawn their 
| Cancellation notices. A 
States’ Procedure Outlined 
In his statement March 29 Gen. Mare 
| tin said: ‘ 

“As I have previously stated, immedi« 
ately upon any bank closing in this State, 
demand was made upon the surety come 
pany for payment of the amount due. 
} After the legal limit had expired for the 
payment of this claim, the claim was for=- 
warded to the Attorney General for collece 
| tion and in the case of a State banks in 
order to doubly insure the Commonwealth’s 
claim, a preferred claim was also forwarded 
to that office. The records of the Treasury 
Department which are open to the public 
inspection, will show this procedure in 
each case. 

“On Feb. 9, in a statement, I made this 
procedure clear. 
| “During the present administration 101 
fre om banks and trust companies and 33 
national banks have closed in Pennsyl- 
vania. Of these institutions 110 held 
$7,056,892,62 of State funds. 

“Of course, I have the deepest sym- 
pathy, as every one knows, for depositors 
| in closed banks, but my sworn duty as an 
officer of the Commonwealth is to pro- 
tect the public funds. 

Cancellation of Bonds 

“Last Fall when the greatest emergency 
ever confronting a treasurer of Pennsyl- 
| Vania confronted me, -I had two duties to 
perform: First, to protect the taxpayers’ 
money on deposit in the various banks of 
the Commonwealth. Second, to aid in 
every way possible the then critical bank- 
ing condition in our State. With these in 
view I immediately consulted the Attorney 
General, who by the provisions of the ad- 
ministrative code, is the attorney for the 
State Treasurer. He advised filing pre- 
|ferred claims against the various closed 
banks, providing the large number of 
surety £ompanies would withdraw the 
notices of cancellation of bonds. It 
should be understood that the question 
| of right to cancel indemnity bonds by the 
| Surety companies is now in dispute. The At- 
torney General has advised me that these 
bonds are not cancellable, but he also feels 
that until the courts decide the question 
| it is my duty to withdraw funds unless 
| Substituted security is given. I would be 
personally protected by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion that the bonds are non- 
;cancellable, but reliance of his opinion 
| would not save the State from loss if the 
courts take a different view. 
| “The Board of Finance and Revenue 
| was also called and consulted and in ad- 
| dition Dr. Gordon, the Secretary of Bank- 
jing. ‘No objection was raised by either 
{the Board or by Dr. Gordon.” 

Attorney General’s Statement 

The statement of Attorney General 
| Schnader follows in full text: 

| It is a fact that last Fall I was of the 
opinion that the State Treasurer acted 
wisely in requesting me to file claims for 
State deposits against estates of closed 
banks. He fulfilled in every respect his 
understanding with the surety companies, 
However, it now appears upon investiga- 
tion that none of the surety companies 
withdrew any cancellation notices which 
had been filed and that many of them 
continued to file with the Board of Fie 
|nance and Revenue notices of cancella- 
|tion of depository bonds. 

Therefore, it would be impossible for 
the State to depart from its customary 
| practice of making collections from the 
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+ emcee | ae ; 
wheat was not seriously harmed by the re- | Surety companies in the first instance. 
;cent freeze, —_—_—_—___—— 


except in some more western | 
portions of the belt where there is evidence 
of considerable damage. The only additional | 
information on the fruit situation is the ap- | 
parent injury to apples in parts of the west-| 
ern me Valley. Livestock interests were | 
mostly favored in the more western and 
northwestern States. Im Montana they are March 30, 1932 

eing turned on the range, which affords but} : idi illi 

little feed, but in North Dakota there is some | anes es, se By ana ue 
greening of grass and the range is provid-| . 8 . 
ing considerable grazing; reports of feed|Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar 
shortage continue from many localities of the rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Northwest. | Customs 


+ e's | No. 3488. The Procter & Gamble Manuface 
In the Ohio Valley late reports indicate that | turing Co. v. The United States. Opinion by 
injury to Winter wheat by the early March | Graham, presiding judge. Whale oll manu- 
freezes was not extensive nor serious and the | factured on a vessel on the high seas was 
crop is now making slow advance, with condi- | imported and assessed with duty. The ime 
tion mostly fair to good. In southwestern | porter protested that it was free of duty be« 
parts of the Winter Wheat Belt, including | Cause the high seas are not a foreign country 
Missouri, the eastern two-thirds of Kansas, | Within the meaning of the tariff act. The 
Oklahoma and Texas, wheat is making con- | United States Customs Court overruled the 
siderable recovery from the effects of the cold | Protest and their decision is affirmed. Lene 
weather, with apparently no serious injury. root, J., specially concurs, Garrett, J., cone 
In the western third of Kansas considerable | CUrs in the conclusion. 
damage from the cold is evident and there | 
was come further injury by soil blowing dur- 
ing the week. More or less harm was done 
by the freezes in Nebraska and South Da- 
kota, but grains are starting growth in the 
former State. In the immediate Northwest 
Winter grains are still dormant, but they 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, Washington, 
|D. C., March 14, 1932. SEALED PROPOSALS, 
| im duplicate, will -be received at the office of 
| the Purchasing Agent of this department until 
have begun to grow in the North Pacific|10 a. m., April 12, 1932, for furnishing sta- 
States. | tionery, including adhesive files, binders (ring 
Fall-sown oats were badly Gamaged by early | and transfer), board clips, cards (examination, 
March freezes in Alabama, but in other south- | guide, and index), chalk sticks, copying cloths, 
eastern and eastern sections no great harm | desk pads, erasers, finger cots, folders, gummed 
is apparent, with Winter grains recovering | labels and tape, index sheets, inkstands, 
Spring-oat replanting is about fin-.| Knives, letter-filing boxes, library paste, liquid 
while | glue, mucilage, mucilage receptacles, news- 





slowly. 


| seeding continues in the lower Ohio Valley. board, paper (blotting, carbon, computing 


Preparation of rice lands advanced rapidly in | machine, and toilet), paper clips, paper cute 
Louisiana, but rain is needed for seeding and | ters. paper fasteners, pencils, pencil lengthe 
germination. | Sem Eeehennen. pane. pane pented. <a 
East of the Mississippi River pastures vary | ‘!!PS. ribbons (adding. addressograph, cas 

from poor in some southern portions to good | &CCounting, check writing. computing, tabus 
for the season in the Ohio Valley. In the |/@ting. and typewriter machines, and time 
northern Great Plains conditions were more | Feceaes) wanser Benes. Se ons omnes 
favorable for livestock, with tame and wa | Seon pads, rs er heads, scratch blocks, 
grass greening and the former furnishing con- | Sf2 108 WAX, Shears. sponge eer ees 
siderable feed. Range grass is starting in| Stencil paper, thumb tacks, transfer storage 
some northern Rocky Mountain sections and | Foxes. twine holders, typewriter brushes, and 
stock are being turned out; in other districts | Wtitimg ink (Schedule No. ib)? and belting, 
heavy snows closed the range, with a conse- car seals, cheesecloth, cleaning supplies, cote 
quent shrinkage of stock; some feeding is still | 8° end ee une. cone. ee and waste, 
necessary. In the Southwest water conditions | CUSPidors. flags, floor oil, hand presses, harde 
are largely satisfactory and the range is im- | Ware, inks (metal stamp canceling, rubber 
proving. Pastures are beginning to need rain | S@™P canceling, and rubber stamp pad), iron 
in parts of California. | rivets, lead seals (with cord and tin band 

attachments), leather satchels, nails, num« 
bering-machine supplies, packing boxes, route 
ing cases and tables, rubber and steel stamps, 
sawdust, scales, shoulder and tie straps, scour- 


= = = ing powder, soap, stamp pads and racks, time 
cards, time recorders, tin cens, towels, truck 


The ATIONAL | casters, trucks (hand), type, waste recepta- 
| cles, and wood cancelers (Schedule No. 2); 
GROUP | 


as they may be ordered for use of the Postal 
National Electric Power Company 


Service from time to time during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1932, and ending vune 

National Public Service Corporation 
i 











30, 1933. Blanks for proposals, with specitiq 
cations and instructions to bidders, will b@ 


| furnished upon application to the Purchasi: 
Walter F. Brown, Postmaster Gener 


‘ Agent. 
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Letter Postage of Three Cents 
Is Voted in Tax Bill by House 


Income Surtax Limit Placed at $6,000 and 
Variety of Levies Are Adopted 


* Bank Deposits 
In Atlanta Area 
Show Increases 


Slight Gains in Wholesale eset wie eek ah 


And Retail Trade Also ting corporations so desiring to make con-{of the Speaker. Mr. Crisp offered the 
Recorded During Month, | soiidated or affiliated returns, but placing Committee amendment after the proper 


| paragraph had been read. 
Says Reserve Bank 








| 





|@ tax of 15 per cent on that type of re-|" Mr’ Cannon offered an amendment to 
|turn; an increase in the maximum gift|Mr. Crisp’s amendment to compel corpo- 
.,. | tax rate to 33 1-3 per cent. |rations making consolidated or affiliated 
Atlanta, Ga., March 30.—Bank deposits, | Mr. Crisp said that the estimated adWi-| return to pay two and one half per cent | 
both demand and time, increased early in| tional revenue that is expected to be) more than those making separate returns. 
March in the sixth Federal reserve dis-| brought in from those additional amend-|He said he believed this would prove | 
trict, according to the monthly review of | ments, if adopted, is: pipeline transpor- | more of a test than the committee amend- 
.the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, re-| tation of oil, $15,000,000; airplane tax, $2,- | ment, but the House rejected Mr. Cannon’s | 
leased for publication as of March 30./ 999,000; consolidated and affiliated returns | amendment by a standing vote of 20 ayes 
Demand deposits increased more than) of ‘corporations, $18,000,000; increase in| to 133 nays, and adopted Mr. Crisp’s 
$7,000,000 between Feb. 3 and March 9,| separate corporation return rate, $5,000,- | amendment. 
and time deposits nearly $4,000,000 during | 999: increase in gift tax rate, $5,000,000.| The House adopted another committee 
.the first two weeks in March. As soon as the House met Mr. Crisp | amendment offered by Mr. Crisp to make 
The summary follows in full text: | offered first the amendment to make the | the rate for corporations making separate 
Available business statistics for February | surtax bracket begin at $6,000 instead of | returns 13! per cent, instead of 13 per | 
indicate small gains over January in retail | $19,000, which, he said, will raise an addi-|cent as in the bill. This also had the 
and wholsale trade, pig iron production in | ¢jong) $7,000,000. This was adopted by | effect of making the rate on consolidated 
Alabama, in cotton manufacturing and in| viva voce vote. |or affiliated returns of corporations 15 
building permits, but with the exception of The House adopted | per cent. 1 


; ; : the Committee 
textile activity of the series continue | amendment lowering the specific exemp-| A Committee amendment to place a tax 
to compare unfavorably with correspond- | tion for corporations whose net income is | Of 5 per cent on mechanical refrigerators | 
ing periods a year ago. 


less than $10,000 from $2,000 to $1.000.| was then adopted. Mr. Crisp said this is} 
Volume of Business This is estimated to yield $6,000,000. | expected to produce an additional revenue 
; Mr. Crisp offered the Committee amend- | of $4,500,000. 
Department store sales in February re- 
“corded a gain of 4 per cent over January 


ment providing that corporations filing Amendment A dopte d 
and averaged 16 per cent less than in Feb- 


affiliated or consolidated returns be com- 
ruary, 1931, a decrease in actual dollar To Tax Soft Drinks 


pelled to pay 1% per cent more than those 
; ; filing separate returns. When it was an- is 
velume much smaller than the estimated P : The House then adopted the following 
decline in retail prices. Wholesale trade,|0unced that the reading of the bill had| a endment, placing in effect the tax on 
@which usually declines from January to| soft dirnks which was contained in the 


not reached that paragraph, Mr. Crisp 
February increased 0.9 per cent, but con- | withheld his amendment. Act of 1921: 
Sales of life 





| 





tinued less than a year ago. | shiti 4 (A) There is hereby imposed: 

insurance in February were greater than ee er indy UPOR all Beverages derived wholly or 
a year ago in Florida, Georgia, Mississippi eturns Is Suggeste n part from cereals or substitutes therefor, 
and Tennessee, but averaged 1.1 per cent 88 containing less than one-half of 1 per 


centum of alcohol by volume, sold by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer, a tax 
of 2 cents per gallon. 

(2) Upon all unfermented fruit juices, 
in natural or slightly concentrated form, 
or such fruit juices to which sugar has 
been added (as distinguished from finished 
or fountain sirups), intended for consump- 
tion as beverages with the addition of water 
or water and sugar, and upon all imitations 
of any such fruit juices, and upon all car- 
bonated beverages, commonly known as soft 


Representative Cannon (Dem.), of Els- 
berry, Mo., offered an amendment to strike 
from the bill the provision allowing corpo- 


smaller for the six States; for the first 
two months of the year combined, how- 


ix States was A 
ri ay . phy ® yas for that pe- | rations to file affiliated or consolidated re- 


turns. He asserted that the present 

riod a year ago. | 
Outstanding Reserve Bank credit de-|Speaker of the House, Representative 
clined further between Feb. 10 and March | Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., when he 
9, but continued greater than at the same | was minority floor leader and ranking mi- 


time last year, and total loans and invest-|nority member of the Ways and Means 








calling for additional capital stock sub- 


|the most money, 
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ments of weekly reporting member banks 
declined further during this four-week pe- 
riod and were $50,000,000 less than a year 
ago, a decline of $74,000,000 ir. loans being 
partly offset by an increase of $24,000,000 
in security holdings. Demand deposits in- 
creased $7,400,000, between Feb. 3 and 
March 9, and time deposits increased $3,- 
800,000 during the first two weeks in 
March. 





Building Permits 
Building permits at 20 reporting cities 
gained 31.1 per cent in February over the 
low level recorded for January, but were 
27 per cent less than a year ago, and con- 
tracts declined 1.9 per cent over the month 


‘other such large corporations an advan- 


Committee, had led a fight to prevent cor- 
porations from making consolidated re- 
turns, and that permitting such a practice 
would result in giving chain stores and 


tage over competitive organizations who 
had to make a separate return. He also 
said that permitting corporations to make 
consolidated returns gives those corpora- 
tions a chance to evade their full payment 
of taxes. 

Mr. Crisp said that adoption of his 
amendment would permit the Treasury 
Department to determine just how many 
and to what extent the corporations af- 
fected by it take advantage of making 
such return. “My amendment will act as 
a test on this matter, which has been a 


moot one of many years,” he said. 


and were 72.5 per cent less than a year) 
| Speaker Garner took the floor in oppo- 


ago. Total production of pig iron in 
Alabama increased 1 per cent, and daily | 
average output increasec 8 per cent,, over 


January, but for the first two months of 
1932 production was 40.5 per cent less than 
@ year ago. 

The consumption of cotton by mills in 
the cotton States increased 1.8 per cent 
over January, and was 6.9 per cent greater | 
than a year ago, and in Georgia, Alabama | 
and Tennessee February consumption | 
gained 3.7 per cent over January, and was) 
5 per cent greater than a year ago. For 
the past 10 months production of cotton) 
cloth by mills reporting to this bank has 
been ‘greater than a year earlier. The) 
number of workers reported by cloth mills | 
Was greater than for January or for Febru-| 
ary last year, and the number of workers) 
at yarn mills increased 2 per cent over 
January. 





| 


Deposit Guarantee Viewed 
As Helpful to Confidence | 


(Continued from Page 1.] | 


time, the courts ruled that any bank must 
be eligible for guaranty insurance, which 
led, he said, to wild-cat banking. 

Representative Stevenson said an anal- | 
ogy would be to require by law that an 
insurance company must take any insur- | 
ance risk, even that of consumptives. Mr. | 
Fisher agreed as to that. ; | 

Prof. Fisher suggested a more efficient | 
supervision of the bank deposit system 
than provided in the bill. 4 fas 

Chairman Steagall said he has in mind 
possibly amending his bill to provide that 
the Comptroller of the Currency shall | 
have advisory authority over the personnel | 
of the banks so that if he finds an official | 
of a bank has violated a law or has done | 
something else that affects his integrity | 
or the integrity of the bank, the Comp- | 
troller can bring about his removal from | 
the office. 

Mr. FisMer told the Committee that 
representative of the banks themselves, 
rather than a Government political ap-| 
pointee, should inspect the banks. 

He suggested that banks outside the} 
Federal Reserve System should be admit- 
ted to the benefits of the guaranty sys- 
tem. provided they apply for member-| 
ship in the Federal Reserve System and| 
duly qualify. Or, he added, if they do 
not choose to join, the System they may 
still be permitted to have the benefits of 
the guaranty system, provided they meet 
certain conditions and pay a double pre- 
mium. 

He also thought that the examining 
agency should have authority to reject the 
applications of banks, formed after the 
. passage of this bill, which should fail to) 
measure up to the proper standards and 
safeguards. 





Income Tax Law in Idaho 


Is Adjudged to Be Valid 


[Continued from Page 4.] | 


ernment to require that a certain portion | 
of the expenses of the State be paid by the 
income tax, rather than out of the ad valorem 
levy The object sought to be obtained by 
this provision was to prevent the State from 
acquiring large revenues from an income tax 
with the unrestricted power to spend them, 
in addition to the revenues provided by the 
ad valorem tax. 

This purpose seems to us entirely desirable | 





| 
| 


and well within the powers of the Legislature. | 


The payer of the income tax certainly has no 
vested right to require that his money be} 
diverted to other purposes than that pro- 
vided, nor can it be reasonably said that he! 
is thereby paying the tax of another. } 
* Nor does the objection that the law im- 
poses on unconstitutional burden upon in- 
terstate commerce rest upon a foundation any 
more firm than those we have discussed. The 
answer to this is that the tax imposed is 
not upon gross revenues arising out of inter- 
state traffic, but is upon the net income only. 
Such a tax is not a violation of the con- 
stitutional inhibition against laying a direct | 
“burden against interstate commerce. (Shaf- | 
fer v. Carter, 252 U. S. 37, 64 L. Ed. 445, 459; 
United States Glue Company v. Oak Creek, 
247 U. 8S. 321, 62 L. Ed. 1135; Peck & Co. v. 
Lowe, 247 U. S. 165, 62 L. Ed. 1049; Atlan-| 
tic Coast Line R. Co. v. Daughton, 262 U.'S. 
413, 67 L. Ed. 1051, 1058; Underwood Type- 
writer Co. v. Chamberlain, 254 U. S. 113, 65 
L. Ed. 165; State ex rel. Knox v. Gulf, supra.) 
The law imposes upon those who derive 
ain from within the State a fair and equi- 
able tax, levied in graduated proportion | 
upon their ability to pay, which is in all 
respects valid and constitutional. Therefore, 
let the writ be made permanent. No costs 
are awarded. 
Lee, C. J., and Givens and Varian, JJ., and 
Bascocx, D. J., concur. 





Japanese Goods in China 


Japanese exporters had 1,800,000 tons of 
goods stored in Shanghai warehouses at the 
-@nd of 1931. (Department of Commerce.) 


} 


| dicted that not 


sition to the Cannon amendment, declar- 
ing that although he had formerly taken 
the position stated by Mr. Cannon, he 
was favorable to the Committee plan inas- 
much as it would serve as a test regard- 
ing the matter, and would penalize corpo- 
rations making consolidated or affiliated 
returns. 

He said the Committee amendment 
would result in a yield of about $18,000,000, 
and that it was not definitely known just 
how much additional would be yielded if 
corporations were not privileged to make 





consolidated or affiliated returns. 


Mr. Garner Estimates 


Revenue of $25,000,000 


He explained that he at one time pre- 
rmitting corporations 
this privilege would bring in about $50,- 
000,000 additional revenue, but that that 
was in 1928 when business was good, and 
that if his prediction was good at that 


time, the result of preventing such a prac- | 


tice now would not yield more than about 
$25,000,000. 

Mr. Cannon withdrew his amendment, 
stating that he would follow the advice 


Error Made in Statistics 
On Retailing in Texas 


In the March 26 issue of the United 
States Daily, in a table on page 6 present- 
ing Census Bureau statistics classifying 
retailers, sales in Texas, because of 
a typographical ‘error, the figure rep- 
resenting the 1929 net sales of the “gen- 


eral merchandise group” was given as} 


$355,346,962. 
346,962. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


== March 28. Made Public March 30, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 


It should have been $335,- 




















Income tax .1..cccccccscceece $680,572.72 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue 1,778,405.73 
Customs receipts ........ 1,172,237.18 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 678,012.61 
Total ordinary receipts...... $4,309,228.24 
Public debt receipts........... 184,840.00 
Balance previous day........+. 691,973,941.20 
NE vcs peceakaesseeasaken + « -$696,468,009.44 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ......... $5,887,162.73 
Interest on public debt.. 1,023,912.63 
Refunds of receipts.... 497,348.96 
Panama Canal . 59,354.23 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
FORO ccccscccocdvcrscvcesene 5,222,468 .82 
All other ..... 1,794,210.24 
MOAR) coca ccasdcccsdeeas ++ $14,484,457.61 
Public debt expenditures ° 666,778.00 
Balance today ...... + 681,316,773,83 
Total ......cccccccvcccccscves $696, 468,009.44 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of March 30 





Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

7 5 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ....-+++seerees 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hongkong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) ... 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 













Japan (yen) .......- 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) .......++. 

Cribe (PEO) 0. ecccccccecs 

Mexicd (peSO) ...--esceces d 
Argentina (peso gold) 2 
Brazil (milreis) ........ 6.2700 
Chile (peso) ......- 12.0500 
Uruguay (peso) 47.1666 
Colombia (peso) 95.2400 
Bar Silver ...ccccccccseccccesecccces 29.7500 





drinks (except those described in para- 
graph (1), manufactured, compounded, or 
mixed by the use of concentrate, essence, or 
extract, instead of a finished or fountain 
sirup, sold by the manufacturer, producer 
or importer, a tax of 2 cents per gallon. 

(3) Upon all still drinks, containing less 
than one-half of 1 per centum of alcohol 
by volume, intended for consumption as 
beverages in the form in which sold (except 
natural or artificial mineral and table waters 
and imitations thereof, and pure apple 
cider), sold by the manufacturer, producer 
or importer, a tax of 2 cents per gallon. 

(4) Upon all natural or artificial mineral 
waters or table waters, whether carbonated 
or not, and all imitations thereof, sold by 
the producer, bottler, or importer thereof, 
in bottles or other closed containers, at over 
12% cents per gallon, a tax of 2 cents per 
gallon. 

(5) Upon all finished or fountain sirups 
of the kinds used in manufacturing, com- 
pounding, or mixing drinks commonly 
known as soft drinks, sold by the manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer, a tax of 
9 cents per gallon; except that in the case 
of any such sirups intended to be used 
in the manufacture of carbonated beverages 
sold in bottles or other closed containers 
the rate shall be 5 cents per gallon. Where 
any person conducting a soda fountain, ice 
cream parlor, or other similar place of busi- 
ness manufactures any sirups of the kinds 
described in this paragraph, there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected, and paid on each 
gallon manufactured and used in the 
preparation of soft drinks a tax of 9 cents 
per gallon; and where any person manu- 
facturing carbonated beverages manufac- 
tures and uses any such sirups in the 
manufacture of carbonated beverages sold 


Additional Funds 
Will Be Supplied 
To Land Banks 


All Have Had Their Capital | 
Replenished From Appro- 
priation of 125 Millions, | 
Says Commissioner | 


Although the month of March went by 
without any of the 12 Federal land banks 





scriptions out of the $125,000,000 set aside} 


will be advanced to the banks in the near 


Farm Loan Board, stated orally March 30. | 
Every one of the banks has had its capi- 


| tal replenished from the $125.000,000 fund, 


according to Mr. Bestor, and the aggre- | 


gate of the withdrawals made dur 
February, the first month of the fund’s | 
existence, was $63,243,740. Additional 
oral information made available by Mr. 
Bestor follows: 

With no more demands being made 
upon it the fun 
of $61,756,000 throughout March, and the 
banks, therefore, may receive as much 
again as they have already drawn. The 
fund was set up to strengthen the banks 
and to enable them to carry farm loans. 


St. Paul Branch Draws Most 


serving the States of Michigan, Minnesota, 
| North Dakota, and Wisconsin, has drawn 
$15,364,763.78. If the 
;fund were to be divided equally between 


| 400,000. 


|Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
|Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
\Island and Vermont, has drawn the least 
money from the fund, $1,584,507.39. Mr. 
Bestor declared that the head of the 
Wichita bank had been misquoted in pub- 
lished statements to the effect that the 
Wichita bank would ask for none of the 
money; the bank has received $2.291,072.40. 

The banks, the territories which they 


follows: 
Advances to Banks Listed 


The Springfield, Mass., bank for the 
States of Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
| York, Rhode Island and Vermont, $1,584,- 
507.59. The Baltimore, Md., bank for the 
States of Delaware, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia and Porto 
ened the District of Columbia, $1,733,- 


of Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and 
|South Carolina, $8,989,797.97. The Louis- 
| ville, Ky., bank for the States of Indiana, 
Kentucky, Ohio and Tennessee, $3,409,- 
926.84. The New Orleans, La., bank for 
| the States of Louisiana, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, $9.045,542.22. The St. Louis, Mo., 
bank for the States of Arkansas, Illinois 
and Missouri, $4,704,196.07. 

The Omaha, Nebr., bank for the States 
of Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Wyoming, $4,019,669.81. The 
Kans., bank for the States of Colorado, 
|Kansas, New Mexico and Oklahoma, $2,- 
| 291,072.40. The St. Paul, Minn., bank for 
the States of Michigan, Minnesota, NorNi 





in bottles or other closed containers there 
shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
on each gallon of such sirups a tax of 5 
cents per gallon. The taxes imposed by this 
paragraph shall not apply to finished or 
fountain sirups sold for use in the manu- 
facture of a beverage subject to tax under 


Paragraphs (1) or (3), nor to any article: 
enumerated in section 601(d)(3). 
- + ¢ 
(6) Upon all carbonic acid gas sold by 


the manufacturer, producer, or importer or 
by a dealer in such gas to a manufacturer 
of any carbonated beverages, or to any 
person conducting a soda fountain, ice 
cream parlor, or other similar place of 
business, and upon all carbonic acid gas 
used by the manufacturer, producer, or 
importer thereof in the preparation of soft 
drinks, a tax of 4 cents per pound. 

(B) Each manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter of any of the articles enumerated in 


Subsection (a) and each person who 
carbonic acid gas to a manufacturer 
of carbonated beverages or to a_ per- 


son conducting a soda fountain, ice cream 
parlor, or other similar place of business, 
shall make monthly returns under oath in 
duplicate and pay the tax imposed in re- 
spect of the articles enumerated in sub- 
section (a) to the collector for the district 
in which is located the principal place of 
business, or, if he has no principal place 
of business in the United States, then to 
the collector at Baltimore, Md. Such re- 
turns shall contain such information and 
be made at such times and in such manner 
as the Commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary, may by regulations prescribe. 
The tax shall, without assessment by the 
Commissioner or notice from the collector, 
be due ape peyelte to the collector at the 
time so fix for filing the return. If the 
tax is not pail when due, there shall be 
added as part of the tax interest at the 
rate of 1 per centum for each a month 
from the time the tax became due until 


paid. 

+~+ + 
(C) Each person required to pay any tax 
imposed by subsection (a) shall procure 


and keep posted a certificate of registry in 
accordance with regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. Any person who 
fails to register or keep posted any certifi- 
cate of registry in accordance with such 
regulations, shall be subject to a penalty 
of not more than $1,000 for each such 
offense. 

The House then adopted a Committee 
amendment placing a tax of 10 per cent 
on safety deposit boxes. This was esti- 
mated to yield additional revenue of 
$1,000,000. 


| Debate Opened on Increase 


| said the amendment is expected to raise | 


| 


New York, March 30.—The Federal Reserve | be of temporary benefit. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 500,000 that might be raised by increased | 


Of First Class Postage Rates 


When the Ways and Means Committee 
amendment to increase the first-class 
postage rate from 2 to 3 cents was offered 
by Mr. Crisp a long debate ensued. Mr. 
Crisp explained the Committee’s action. He 


$135,000,000 of revenue. 

Representative Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, 
N. Y., Cheirman of the House Commitee 
on Office and Post Roads, said it mieht 


attempts to raise postage rates have met 
with diminished volume of business, that 
some business houses today use 2-cent 
sealed letters in place of the old 1-cent 
unsealed letter in soliciation of business, 


and that they might go back to the un-| 


sealed rate. 

He cited, however, the recommendations 
of the Ways and Means Committee, of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and of the 
Postmaster Gencral in favor of this in- 
crease, The amendment would terminate 
automatically on June 30, 1934, he stated. 

Representative Underhill (‘Rep.), of 
Somerville, Mass., first referring to $8,- 


He said previous | 


|Houston, Tex., bank for the State of 
| Texas, $3,773,099.04. 
| ‘The Berkeley, Calif., bank for the States 
;of Arizona, California, Nevada, and Utah, 
$2,157,470.87. 
for the States of Idaho, Montana, Wash- 
| ington and Oregon, $6,169,880.63. 
Retirement Provisions 
| 
| voting shares in return for its advances to 
;the banks. These shares must be retired 


in the same manner as stock originally | 


| subscribed by the Government. 


| associations reach $759,000, 25 per cent of 
| the additional subscriptions of such asso- 
| ciations will be used to retire Government- 
; owned stock. 
The board of directors of a land bank 
may, subject to the approval of the Farm 
| Loan Board, retire the Government stock 
| out of the available resources of the bank, 
|; or the Farm Loan Board may require such 
;action. All repayments, however, are to 
be held by the Treasury for additional 
| subscriptions to the banks in case they 
| are needed. 


Jurisdiction Is Sustained 
On Nonresident Railway 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
| courts. Maverick Mills v. Davis, 294 Fed. 404. 
Griffin v. Seaboard Air Line Railway, 28 Fed. 


It is in accord with Reynolds v. Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway, 228 Mass. 584, 588. 
Martin v. West. 222 U. S. 191. 

On principle, we think that the right and 
convenience of the plaintiff to maintain the 


action in the courts of his domicil outweigh | 
commerce | 
which may result from the presentation of its | 
defence in the courts of this Commonwealth | 


the inconvenience to interstate 


|by the defendant. The plaintiff's cause of 


jaction against the defendant is his property. | 
In appropriate instances he would have the| Jan. 15 and Dec. 15, 1931. 


right to invoke for the 
property the guarantees of Arts. 
of the Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. Forbes Pioneer Boat Line v. 
| Board of Commissioners, 258 U. S. 338, 340. 

| - > = 


| domicil, where he has secured by 
property of the defendant and thus to that 
extent jurisdiction over the defendant, to go 


to a foreign State to prosecute that cause of | vance in the farm price of hogs. 


action with the added expense and incon- 
venience, savors of deprivation 
without due process of law. These factors in 
conceivable cases might be such an obstacle to 
a plaintiff as to prevent any attempt to en- 
force his cause of action. 
While not theoretically 
cause of action might 
burdens touching its enf 


| 
| 
| 


taken away, 
be so hedged with 


| 
inconveniences to the defendant likely to en- 
sue from defense of the plaintiff's cause of 
action in this jurisdiction are not minimized. 

They do not on this recor 
excessive, or unusual, or unduly burdensome. 
They do not seem to us of su 
to overcome or render inapplicable the gen- 
eral rule that one has a right to enforce his 
cause of action in the courts of his domicile 
to the extent that he is able to obtain juris- 
diction over the property of his adversary. 

Accepting the test that the “requirements 
of ovderly, effective administration of justice 
; are paramount” (262 U. 8S. 316), 
that the plaintiff is entitled to pro 
present action. 

The defendant, by way of argument, im- 
pugns the motive of the plaintiff in seeking 
to enforce here a cause of action which arose 


secute the 


in Georgia, because it invites a 
rather than a trial The cause of action, 
however, is net local but transitory. It can 


in general be prosecuted in whatever juris- 
diction the defendant may be found. 
This argument seems to us fully met by 


|}rates on mailing newspapers within a/| the suggestion that, if the contention of the 


| 


| 


} 


county, a change which he commended 
to the Committee’s consideration, declared 
that the newspapers and magazines of the 


country are beneficiaries under the second | 


class mail privilege. These newspapers 
that cost the taxpayers money, he said, 
are criticizing Congress for its expendi- 
tures. 





Alaskan Tourist Trade 


With great game herds, magnificent scenery 
and a nearly completed road, the Mt. McKin- 
ley Park region promises to become one of 
the most visited regions of Alaska. 
ment of the Interior.) 


(Depart- j 


defendant is sustained, the plaintiff and oth- 
| ers in like situation well may be deterred by 
|the prospect of heavy expense from under- 
| taking to go to the State of the domicile, 
or of the place of business, of the defendant 
to seek redress for his grievance, and that 
as a@ consequence just claims might not be 
pressed, the care of interstate carriers for 
merchandise shipments of small value might 
be relaxed, and there would result distrist on 
the part of the general public. Such conse- 
quences would interfere with interstate trans- 
portation in its broader aspects. 

These arguments and considerations do not 
move us one way or the other. Those which 
can be put forward in behalf of the plaintiff 
impress us as being as weighty as those urged 
by the defendant. 

Order dismissing report affirmed. 


d maintained a balance | 


|all banks, each one would receive $10,-' 


serve and the amount they have drawn | 


The Columbia, S. C., bank for the States | 


Wichita, | 
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|for that purpose by Congress, more money | printed copy of the report made by the New 
)England Public Service Company to its stock-| 
{holders for the fiscal 
|future, Paul Bestor, Commissioner of the | 4. I have. 


| pages 11 and 12? 
ing | ter, yes. 


|referendum? A. It is. j}any other registered representatives? A. 
Mr. Healy: This report discloses that the | think it did have one other, but I am not 

|matter of carrying on the campaign was : he Dale te 

pleced in the hands of a committee con- 

sisting of Edward F. Merrill, Carrol N. Per- Q. Well, it appears from these vouchers, I 


| 
| 


Of the 12 banks the one in St. Paul, | 


The bank in Springfield, Mass., serving | 


Dakota and Wisconsin, $15,346,763.78. The | 





Activity of New England Utility 
On Maine Legislation Outlined 





Transcript of Testimony Indicates Spending 
Of $200,000 by Service Company 


r RECENT testimony before the Federal Trade Commission it was declared that 
the New England Public Service Company, a member of the Insull group of 
holding companies, spent approximately $200,000 in support of a measure permitting 
the export of surplus hydroelectric power from the State of Maine. 

Transcript of testimony just made available sets forth the details of the cam- 
paign carried on by the company to gain public support for the measure. Witnesses 
appearing before the Commission in regard to the campaign were William T. 
Chantland, Commission attorney. and Walter,S. Wyman and Carroll N. Perkins, 
officers of the company. Excerpts from their testimony follow: 


William T. Chantland 
Mr. Healy: 





| the Governor and failed of passage over the 
Have you in your possession a| veto. 

Q. Did your company or any of its repre- 
sentatives have anything to do with drafting 
year ended Dec. 31, 1931? | that bill? A. Yes, sir. 
|; @. What did they have to do with it? 
The bill was drawn by our Mr. Merrill, more 
on/or less in conference with other attorneys 

; connected with the company. 

of what appears at)| 
Relating to that mat-| kins served cn this State Committee in 1929, 
; and -were registered as legislative representa- 

tives of one of your power companies? A. 
| Yes, sir, I think so. 

Q. Did your company in 1929 or in 1927 have 


A. 
Q. Is there reference in that report to the 
so-called Maine referendum? A. Yes, sir; 
pages 11 and 12. 
Q. Have you copies 
A. 


Q. The copy referred to is produced, marked 
5043. Is this paper a true copy of the sec- 
tion of the report dealing with the Mainc| 


kins, John W. Leland; it discloses that the 
cost of the campaign was born by New Eng- 
land Public Service Company, which spent 


take it that some payment was made to An- 
drew E. Foster, for services in connection with 
some session of the Legislature; do you know 


STATE BANKING 


Q. It is true that Mr. Merrill and Mr. Per- | 





Rate Regulation 
Advocated for 
Motor Carriers 


Legislation Is Necessary to 
Save Rail Transportation, 
Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee Hears 


| Rate regulation for motor carriers on in- 
|terstate highways is necessary to the 
maintenance of the national transporta- 
| tion system, Clinton L. Bardo, Camden, 
New Jersey, president of the New York 
| Shipbuilding Company, and the New 
Jersey taxpayers League, declared March 
| 30 in testifying before the Senate Inter- 
state Commerc? Committee. 

The present legislation (S. 2793) to con- 
trol motor carriers should include rate 
fixing provisions, Mr. Bardo said. He em- 
| phasized the necessity to transportation 


1 | Of the rail system, pointing out that his 


;company cannot get along without the 
| railroads. 
Fixing of Rates Advocated 
Also advocating fixing of rates for motor 
carriers was F. E. Paulson, Allentown, 
| Pennsylvania, representing the Portland 





$196,139.66. They say the expenses were di- | what he did for your company at the Legisla- 
vided between advertising, printing, circu-| ture? A. I was not aware that he did work 
larizing, public speaking, canvassing, and/| for us in connection with the Legislature. 

other activities, to secure as large a repre- Q. It appears by Exhibit 5046 that Mr. Fos- 


sentation of voters as possible at the polls. 
It is stated that the money was provided 
through the use of part of profit realized by 
the company from the sale in the open mar- 
ket of 3,000 shares of the common stock of 
Central and Southwest Utilities Company; 
this stock was acquired in 1926 and paid 
for at $35 a share; it was sold at an average 


ter rendered a bill to New England Public 
Service Company for $400 for eight weeks, 1929 
Legislature; I show you the voucher as 
Voucher F-146; did Mr. Foster render some 
service to your company in connection with 
the 1929 L®gislature? A. Well, I should judge 
that he did from that. 


Q. Do you know what he did, or what it 


price of $138.88 per share, leaving a profit,| was? A. No, sir. 
® 
Aver BOGS WAS, OF “eal tse cn: Q. When you talked with Mr. Insull, was 


I have not stated all that ap 
exhibit; these are the principa 
seems to me. 

By Mr. Healy: Did you go to Maine in Au- 
gust, 1930, for the purpose of getting the 
facts concerning these expenditures? 

A. Yes, sir, at your direction. 

++ + 


pears by this 


points, as it it then agreed that the expenses of this cam- 


aign should be borne by New England Public 
ervice Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any agreement as to the 
oo sum which: might be expended? A. No, 
sir, 

Q. Was the committee limited to any total 
amount that it might spend? A. No, sir. 


Q. The interstate commerce of the com- 
panies under and controlled by New England 
Public Service Company was indicated some- 
what by the map that is already introduced 
in this record as Exhibit 5042, and a little 
later there will be further testimony on the 
subject. The record already shows the con- 
trol of National Electric Power Company by 
Middle West Utilities Company, of New Eng- 
land Public Service Company by National 


England by New England Public Service Com- 


the companies, showing the interlocking of- 
ficers and directors of those companies will 
later be presented for the record, as will a 
report on 


A 


the Legislature, in 
the Smith-Carlton bill, which had passed the 
Legislature, that is, so far as our inquiry 
goes, which had passed the Legis!ature of 
Maine, which would permit the export of sur- 


quite a number of years. 
measure had been up and failed of passage. 


Walter S. Wyman 

Q. Before the campaign was undertaken 
Act, did you 
anybody in the Middle West Company as to 
| whether that campaign should be undertaken? 

A. Why, more or less. 

Q. Did you discuss it with Martin Insull? 
A. I did, yes, sir. 

Q. Was it agreed that the campaign should 
be undertaken? A. Yes, sir. 





The Spokane, Wash., bank | 


The Treasury Department is given non- |! 


} After sub-/| ~ 
| Scriptions to a bank by national farm loan | 


To compel him to leave the courts of his|tures of the firs 


a orcement as to ren-' 7 cS 
er it practically much reduced in value. The|15 showed but slight change from the| 


ch nature as | stocks 


settlement =n 


Q. Did ecither of your companies take any 
part in the campaign in 1927, which also 
stopped the repeal of the Fernald Act? A. 
What campaign do you refer to, sir? 

Q. It is my information, I may be mistaken, 


Fernald Act. 


A. That is not quite correct; the effort to 


amend the Fernald Act by the passage of | 


practically the same measure which was voted 
on in 1929 was made, what is known now as 
the Smith-Carlton bill, was drawn in practi- 
cally 
the Legislature of 1927; it was passed by the 
two Houses of the Legislature, but vetoed by 


Higher 


{Continued from Page 1.1 
meat |month which may be considered partly | 


the prewar level. Prices of all 
animals made appreciable gains during the 
period except veal calves. The index of 
the farm price of fruits and vegetables 
advanced 5 points over the Feb. 15 


; ; | 
| figure iargely as the result of improvement 


jin apple and citrus fruit prices and a 
slight increase in the farm price of pota- 
toes. 

Cotton and cottonseed prices improved 
slightly to raise the index for these com- 
modities on March 15 to 50 per cent of the 
prewar level and 3 points above the 
|Feb. 15 level. The farm prices of butter, 


Rep. (2d) 998; S. C. 38 Fed. Rep. (2d) 98.|butterfat and eggs continued to decline 
from Feb. 15 to March 15, bringing the | 


jindex of the farm price of dairy and 
| poultry prices down 5 points, to 72 per 
cent, a new low for this group. 

od + 
Hogs: The farm price of hogs on March 
higher than on Feb. 15 and slightly above 
Hog slaughter 


protection of that| during the first two weeks of March at 
5 and 14} 


nine important centers was about 27 per 
cent less than the last two weeks in Feb- 
ruary. 
|coupled with the sharply lower tempera- 
t part of March which 


the factors largely responsible for the ade 
The 
corn-hog ratio for the United States on 


of property| March 15 was 12.1 in the North Central 
| States and Iowa 13.1, as compared with | 
the Feb. 15 figure of 10.9 for the United | 


| States and 11.2 and 11.0 for the North 


the | Central States and Iowa, respectively. 


Corn: The farm price of corn on March 


price reported on Feb. 15. Low prices 
of dairy products and meat animals con- 


‘d appear to be | tinue to restrict feeding demand by those 


who must buy corn for feed. Estimated 
of corn remaining on farms as of 


| March 1, while much larger than last year, | 


were only about average for that date. 


Beef Cattle: 
| per cent in the farm price of beef cattle 


| between Feb. 15 and March 15 was almost |s 
we think|enough to make up the losses between |ket prices, probably reflecting a relatively 


Electric Power Company and of Central Maine | 
Power Company and other companies in New) 


pany; a memorandum based on returns from | 





in Maine to promote the repeal of the Fernaid | 
have some consultation with | 


that in 1927 an effort was made to repeal the 


interstate commerce of the com- | 
panies within the group. State briefly what | 
the referendum election of Sept. 9, 1929, was. | 
. It was a referendum required by the, 
State law of Maine to confirm the acts of) 
this particular instance: 


plus hydroelectric power for Maine, in effect | a 
repealing to that extent the so-called Fernald | Company and the Androscoggin Electric Com- | employes. 
anti-export law which had been a law for! pany. 
In 1927 a similar | 





its present shape and introduced into | 


General Price pe oi Tinie oaduchs 
for First Time in Five Months 





15 was a little more than 10 per cent! 


This reduction in hog marketings | 


attachment | tended to stimulate demand for pork were | 


Q. Why were the expenses borne by New 
England Public Service Company, instead the 
Central Maine Power Company? 

A. Well, there had been a considerable talk 
in the newspaper and by the public about the 
power companies in various parts of the 
country putting into their expenses the cost 
of matters of this kind, and it seemed to us 
that inasmuch as the New England Public 
Service conpeey owned all but four shares of 
the stock of the Central Maine Power Com- 
pany that it was perfectly fair for it to pay 
these bills, and desirable for it too. 

Q. That is, New England Public Service 
Company was not an operating company? 
And Central Maine Power Company was? A.) 
Central Maine Power Company is; yes, sir. | 

Q. Expenditures by the New England Public 
Service Company then would not be part of 
the operating expenses? A. No, sir. | 

But with the Central Maine Power 
Gompany no question in that respect could 
arise? A. Yes, sir. 


1 


| 





Cement Association, while Fred N. Oliver, 
| Washington, D. C. general counsel for the 
| Security Owners Association, advocated as 
|'a “fair sporting proposition that their 
| competition should be required to operate 
uader similar restrictions that now apply 
| to the railroads.” 
| Also testifying were Milton P. Bauman, 
| Jersey City, N. J., vice chairman of the 
| Shippers Conference of Greater New York 
;and industrial traffic manager for 20 
;companies; John T. Corbett, Beloit, Wis., 
| legislative representative of the Wisconsin 
legislative board of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and James A. Far- 
;quharson, Washington, D. C., legislative 
| representative of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, announced that the hearings 


|on the bill for motor bus regulation, which 


have been in progress for approximatély 
two months, will be concluded March 31, 
Legislation Viewed as Desirable 

Mr. Bauman advocated the same regue 
lations for motor trucks as are proposed 
for motor buses. “Regulation of existing 
transportation agencies would produce a 
desirable coordination of these agencies in 
the public interest,” he said. “It seems 
amazing to me that a bill so innocuous as 
this one has created any opposition from 
truckmen or from shippers.” 

Calling attention to decrease of 888,904 


jin the number of rail employes and of 
+~+ + | $1,554,917,103 in wages paid by railroads 
Q. The repeal of the Fernald Act inured to/from 1920 to 1931, Mr. Corbett contended 


the benefit of any other companies controlled | 
by the New England Service Company? | 
A. Yes, sir; the Cumberland County & Light | 


Q. These are companies within the 
of Maine? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any other company outside of 
the State of Maine controlled by New Eng- 
land Public Service Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whose advantage would be promoted by 
the repeal of the Fernald Act? A. The Pub- 
lic Service Company of New Hampshire. 

Q. Can you tell me approximately what per- | 
centage of energy sold in Maine is sold by) 
the companies in your group? 

A. I think about two-thirds; I did not have 
the figures definitely in mind. 

Q. Was this campaign in favor of the pas-; 
sage of the Smith-Carlton Act discussed with | 
the representatives of the other power com-/ 
panies? 

A. Not to any great extent before it was) 
introduced; no, sir. 

Q. After it was introduced, and after it 
came up before the people of the State on 
the referendum, was it discussed? 

A. More or less, but not in any way that I 
know of except casually. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of April 1. 


State 





seasonal in character was also influenced | 
|by relatively small supplies of cattle and | 
|by improved consumer demand for all 
meats. 

Dairy Products: The further decline in 
the farm price of butter and butterfat 
|during the month from Feb. 15 to March 
| 15 was,due to the continued large supplies. | 
| Milk production, though probably checked 
slightly by the cold weather during the 
first part of March, was on March 1 ap- 
| parently between 1 and 2 per cent above | 
| production on that particular date a year 
| ago. . 


+ + 

Eggs: The further decline in the farm 
price of eggs brought the United States 
average price down to about 48 per cent 
of the 1910-1914 average. The March 15 
price was the lowest farm price reported 
\for any month since 1910. The seasonal 
increase in egg receipts together with the 
large storage holdings have been particu- | 
larly important factors in the price de-| 
cline. 

The average number of eggs laid per 
100 hens for the United States as a whole | 
was lower than on March 1 in either of 
the past two years, but still considerably 
above the 5-year average for that date. 
Egg production per 100 hens on March 1 
|fell off in the West North Central and 
Far Western States compared with a year 
ago, owing mainly to unfavorable weather 
and short feed supplies in portions of 
these areas. In the South and East, pro- 
duction per hen still continued higher 
than last year, and was almost equal to 
‘the record high layings of March, 1930. 

Cotton: The farm price of cotton, ad- 
vancing about 7 per cent from February 
15 to March 15, continued the upward 
trend in evidence since the middle of De- 
sember. The increased consumption of 
American cotton during the first half of 
1931-32 season over the corresponding 
period of the 1930-31 season may be re- 
sponsible to some extent for this trend in 








The advance of about 4.2|the farm price. The advance in the farm 


jprice during the past month has been 


harper than the advance in central mar- 


January and February, when prices moved | more active demand at primary points re- 
contrary to the usual seasonal movement | sulting from restricted offerings at central 
of the farm price series. The advance this | markets. 








NS LAFAYETTE 


Salls from New York at 12 noon for APRIL 16th 


Plymouth and Le Havre... . Cabin 


Class. ... Ask any travel agent, or the 


Trench Line 


MR. JAMES F. NOLAN, General Agent 
1429 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., Telephone, Metropolitan 1440 


that “if any favors are to be shown, they 
should be shown to the railroads and their 


He asserted that the railroads have 
“nearly as large an investment in their 
employers as in their equipment,” and 
pointed out in this connection that there is 
a “human side” to the legislation under 
consideration. 

Mr. Oliver, whose organization is that 
of owners of railroad and public utility 
secrities, in a prepared statement pointed 
out that the prohibition in the bill against 
railroad purchase of competing bus lines 
under certain conditions, “might work as 
an injury to the public rather than as a 
protection.” He presented a legal discus- 
sion of the power of Congress to regulate 
carriers. 

“In the course of five years the trans- 
portation end of the cement business has 
gone from certainty to chaos,” Mr. Paule 
son said. “A buyer in a given market, 
even the best informed, has no means of 
knowing whether he is buying as cheaply 
as his competitor. He hesitates to place 
an order because tomorrow he may be 
able to buy for less. 

Need for Action Claimed 

“We believe that the same reason that 
induced Congress and the legislative 
bodies of the several States to enact laws 
requiring that railroad rates be fixed, open 
and nondiscriminatory, should induce 
similar legislation in relation to highway 
transportation. 

“It is not our purpose to unduly burden 
the trucking industry nor to take sides 
as between railroad transportation and 
highway transportation. 

“Open and stable rates and practices, 
however, instead of hindering highway 
transportation, should and would help it 
because it is common knowledge that a 


|great deal of trucking is done without 


profit and in many instances at less than 
cost.” 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public March 30 by 
the Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Springfield, T., 
new construction permit for 3222.5, 3232. 
3242.5, 3257.5, 3447.5, 3457.5, 3467.5, 3485, 4917. 
5632.5, 2316, 2356, 4115, 6540, 


5602.5, 5612.5, 
6550, 6560, 8015 kc. Aero. & Aero. Point te 


Point service. 

KGUR, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Burbank, 
Calif., for change in location to United Aire 
port, Burbank. op 


WRDD, Press Wireless, Inc., Atlanta; WR 
Memphis; WRDC, Chicago, modification 
construction permit for extension of complee 
tion date to Oct. 18, 1932 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, Savannah, 


Ga., license for temporary authority to operate 
station constructed prior to 1927 for 143, 


170, 408, 476 ke. 500 watts. ‘Public Cos 
and BOND 


Ya% SAFETY 


FOR APRIL Ist FUNDS 


The new 8% Eight Year Bonds 
of Associated Gas and Electric 
Corporation (a oni of the 
Associated Gas and Electric 
Company) offer an opportunity 
to put dividend, interest or other 
first-of-the-month income to 
work at once. 

Initial interest on this invest- 
ment is 8'!4% (participating con- 
ditionally to 10%). Baby Bonds 
are available in denominations 
of $10 and multiples. 


Circular C507 gives complete details. 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Annual Index-Digest published 
Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00. 


Monday. issue. 
separately after March of each year. 


VOL. VII. NO. 24 


Education of Youth as Sound 
Social Insurance ‘ pi * 


Governor of Pennsylvania Urges Mainte- 
nance .of School Standards as Protection 
against Disaster to State and Nation 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Governor, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HE public schools bear a great responsi- 

bility to mold the minds of future citizens 

in such a way that social justice shalt 
prevail. As the twig is bent the tree’s in- 
clined. 

Therefore, the type of education we give 
our children is of paramount importance. 
Therefore, again, those who prepare teachers 
and give them the ideals and enthusiasm to 
carry on represent one of the most important 
groups in our whole social fabric. 

Charts prepared by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction indicate a very substantial 
progress made during the present; year by the 
several school districts employing teachers 
with standard preparation or better. 


++ 


There are now 63,476 teachers in the public 
schools, and 97.3 per cent of them hold stand- 
ard licenses based upon two years of post- 
high-school preparation, or some other form 
of license indicating a greater amount of 
preparation than that required by the stand- 
ard license. In 1920-21 only 70.5 per cent 
held this type of license. 

Also, there has been a substantia] increase 
in the number of teachers who have com- 
pleted four years of post-high-school prepa- 
ration for teaching. The same charts indi- 
cate that 16,967 college graduates are teach- 
ers in the public schools. 

We have 44,823 teachers who have not 
reached the college preparation level. But a 
great number of these teachers are now en- 
rolled in colleges and universities. 

In the fourth class school districts where a 
population is less than 5,000, and where usu- 
ally the problem of obtaining properly quali- 
fied teachers is a most difficult one, there has 
been a steady improvement. In 1920, 47.8 
per cent of the teachers in these smaller dis- 
tricts were normal school graduates. Today 
949 per cent have completed two years of 
post-high-school preparation. 

The second and third class school districts, 
where the population ranges from 30,000 to 
500,000 and from 5,000 to 30,000, respectively, 
have moved to within easy reach of the 100 
per cent level. In school districts of the 
third class, 84 have reached the 100 per cent 
level. In 1920-21 just one district of the 
third class was in the 100 per cent group. 

In the second class school districts six dis- 
tricts are now in the 100 per cent group. In 
1920-21 there was not one. 

++ 


A decade or more ago the preparation level 
of a college instructor was a baccalaureate 
degree. Today the median preparation level 
is a master’s degree, and a considerable per- 
centage has advanced to the doctorate. 

In order that school districts of the State 
may provide well-prepared teachers and other 
factors involved in the making of good schools, 
the State system of financing schools must 
enable the poorest districts to maintain a 
minimum program of education without an 
undue burden of taxation. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
in the plan outlined in his 10-year program, 
which is receiving the careful attention of 
the Commission for the study of Educational 
Programs in Pennsylvania, declares that glar- 
ing inequalities in the distribution of State 
aid and of educational opportunities afforded 
Pennsylvania’s children have long been ob- 
vious. 

Our wealthier districts can and do provide 





Element of Safety 
in Equipments of 
Motor Cars 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


ENTAL comfort is one of the most im- 

portant factors in enjoyable motor car 

use, but many motorists sacrifice it by 

attempting to drive automobiles that are in 

such mechanical condition as to be unsafe. 

An-unsafe vehicle is one that no owner can 
drive with pleasure. 

Without realizing what he is doing, many 
a@ car owner adjusts his driving in a degree 
to ineffective brakes. By that I mean he 
drives more slowly than would be necessary 
were the brakes in a condition that would 
make them operate safely. 

Until the brakes are repaired, driving slowly 
is the thing to do. But, however, it robs mo- 
toring of much of its utility and all of its 
pleasure. Nor is it completely the safe thing 
to do. 

There are two dangers involved. One is 
that the driver’s vigilance may relax, and he 
may find himself in a dangerous predicament 
before he realizes it. The other is that a car 
so driven interferes with the free and uni- 
form movement of all other traffic which 
almost invariably makes for a hazardous con- 
dition, especially if the traffic flow is heavy. 

Attempting to drive a car in such a condi- 
tion produces many forms of mental discom- 
fort. For one thing, there is constant fear. 
The driver feels himself conspicuously out of 
step with other traffic. This mental state, 
combined with the condition of the machine, 
leaves much to be desired from the stand- 
point of street and highway safety. 

In spite of what many car owners think on 
the subject, it does not follow that an-old 
car cannot be safe. The chances are that 
even the oldest machines still in service would 
be reasonably so if they were given the 
proper attention. The disposition to ignore 
a car from a mechanical standpoint merely 
because it is old is entirely wrong, and it 
certainly violates the New Jersey laws which 
specify a certain degree of efficiency for 
brakes, headlights and other safety features. 

The: Motor Vehicle Department does not 
desire to abridge the right of any qualified 
person to own a car, nor does it have any 
wish to inflict anyone with excessive repair 
costs to put any car in a safe condition. For 
the motorist’s own safety and enjoyment of 
his car, as well as for the general safety of 
the highway, however, it commends his con- 
stant attention to sound maintenance. 
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generally the best in modern equipment and 
current school practice. But for a number 
of reasons, principally the difficulties in pro- 
viding adequate high-school training, the 
farmers’ boys and girls are not getting an 
educatior™al square deal. 


Our poorest fourth-class district has $4,000 
true valuation behind eaci teacher employed; 
our wealthiest fourth-class district has almost 
$2,500,000. The injustices of our present plan 
for distributing State aid to school districts 
are due largely to our crude scale of but five 
classes of school districts, in only two of 
which do we recognize ability to pay. 


State aid should be based on support for 
the minimum program prescribed by the 
school code in proportion to the relative abil- 
ity of the district to’pay. The present in- 
justice in the distribution of State subsidies 
is aggravated by our chaotie and unjust 
method of assessing property. 


The weaknesses and injustices of our pres- 
ent property tax further complicate the prob- 
lem of financing the public schools. The 
property tax, particularly in the case of farm- 
ers and home owners, has become in many 
areas well high confiscatory and in too many 
instances entirely so. . 

++ * 

In the rural tax problem study made by 
Professor F. P. Weaver, of the Pennsylvania 
State College, he says: 

“The tax burden on the farmers is larger 
than their relative share in the income of the 
State.” 

He found that the farmer, on the basis of 
income, is carrying 42 per cent more than 
his rightful share of the tax load. 

As a class, farmers pay 13.6 per cent of 
their income in taxes, while the nonfarm 
group pays but 9.5 per cent. According to 
this study, if the farmers of the State had 
paid in an amount appropriate to their in- 
come, they would have paid approximately 
$25,300,000 for the year 1925. Instead, they 
paid $36,000,000. 

In 1925 the farmers received 3.68 per cent 
of the total income of Pennsylvania and paid 
5.25 per cent of the taxes. Their situation 
is worse today. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
tells me that a special committee on school 
financing has been set up in the Educational 
Problems Commission, and that it will make 
a definite recommendation to equalize the 
burden through the distribution of subsidies 
to the poorer school districts. 

There is every reason and incentive for 
the utmost economy in the organization and 
administration of our public schools. State 
and local revenues are declining. We must 
consider the facts. 

++ 

But one fact to be considered is that, com- 
pared with many other States, Pennsylvania's 
school bill is very reasonable. New York 
State is carrying out of its State treasury 
approximately one-third of the cost of main- 
tenance of the minimum program of its pub- 
lic schools; Florida, 75 per cent; Texas, 50 
per cent; Maryland, 30 per cent; Delaware, 
100 per cent; North Carolina, 100 per cent 
and Pennsylvania approximately 15 per cent. 

The public should know that for the 
current biennium the budget for the entire 
operation of the State Department of 
Public Instruction here in Harrisburg is ap- 
proximately 1 per cent of the total State ap- 
propriation for Pennsylvania education—and 
that despite many added functions and an 
increase of 20 per cent in the aggregate 
of pupils enrolled in the public schools of 
the Commonwealth since 1921. In that year 
the budget for the Department of Public In- 
struction was 2.7 per cent of the total State 
appropriation to education. 


The fact that Pennsylvania ranks as low 
as twenty-third among all the States of the 
Union in expenditures per pupil attending 
school is clear proof that for the State as 
a whole our school program is conservative 
and not open to the charge of extravagance. 

This is a critical time in the affairs of the 
American people and no less critical in the 
affairs of the people of Pennsylvania. The 
boys and girls in the schools today are the 
men and women in the public affairs of the 
people of tomorrow. If personal greed and 
selfish ambition rob these children of the 
rich preparation for life which they have 
every right to expect, those who are responsi- 
ble should be made to pay the bill. 

The moral, spiritual, and physical develop- 
ment of our children should never be sacri- 
ficed to selfish ambition or political intrigue. 
Those who are engaged in the preparation 
of teachers must have a keen recognition of 
the fact that every boy and girl must grow 
up with a feeling of responsibility for the 
welfare of his fellow men. 

++ 


‘There are some people old-fashioned enough 
to believe that as is the teacher so is the 
school. If the teacher is without integrity, 
intelligence, and understanding, or without 
a thorough and complete professional prep- 
aration for teaching, or incapable of inspiring 
and assisting the child, then the school can 
never fulfill the hopes of the people who 
have, in a fine faith, created and supported it. 

In Pennsylvania the task of providing an 
adequate supply of such teachers—faithful, 
intelligent, sympathetic, and properly pre- 
pared for their opportunities—is far more 
important than the development of techni- 
cians in the fields of agriculture, mining, 
manufacturing, communication, and trans- 
portation. 

Even in these difficult times we must see 
to it that children shall not become the in- 
nocent victims of a mismanaged society. Ed- 
ucation is the soundest social insurance that 
can be employed, and the nation that neg- 
lects it is inviting disaster. 

The work of building up an efficient system 
of public-education—as the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, as well as of other States, de- 
mands—has required a century of constant 
effort and devotion of thousands of the best 
citizens who have consecrated their lives to 
the welfare of childhood. 

Education is our country’s first line of de- 
fense. It is the surest guarantee of indi- 
vidual happiness and prosperity, and the best 
insurance against social and economic dis- 
integration. 

We must exert every effort during this try- 
ing period through which we are passing to 
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Topical of the Federal-Government 


DISPOSAL OF COAL LANDS 
ON PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Exploration Permits, Exploitation Leases and Free Min- 
ing Licenses Issued by General Land Office 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government? 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with coal. 


By CHARLES C. MOORE 


Commissioner, General Land Office, Department of the Interior 


In his article dealing with the coal land laws appearing in the issue of March 


30, Mr. Moore discussed the first two steps in coal land disposal. 


continues as follows: 


HE third stage in coal-land dis- 
T posal was reached with the pas- 

sage of the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920 giving “permits” to explore for coal, 
“leases” to mine and sell coal, and “li- 
censes” to mine coal free of charge for 
domestic use by an individual or group 
or a municipality. 

Applications for lease result in a public 
auction with lease going to the highest 
bidder of a bonus—the highest bonus 
paid, has been $85,000 on>an Alabama 
lease. The ropalties have ranged from 
5 to 15 cents per ton run-of-mine coal. 
The investment requirements have 
ranged from $500 to $250,000 and the 
annual production requirements from 275 
to over 200,000 tons. : 

Applications for working coal deposits 
are made, like other public-land applica- 
tions, to the General Land Office, which 
handles the legal end, issues and cancels 
the permits and leases, and receives the 
applications and royalties and bonuses 
through the district land offices. The 
work is in close collaboration with the 
Conservation Branch—formerly the Land 
Classification Board—of the United States 
Geological Survey, which handles all 
technical matters and field supervision. 
There is final review and adjustment by 
the Secretary of the Interior, and an 
audit of production and royalty records 
by his independent auditor. 

There are now outstanding 277 permits, 


His article 


324 leases and 79 licenses, involving 390,- 
100 acres. There is a heavy turnover of 
new applications, requests for changes, 
and closing and cancellation of permits 
and leases. 

+ + 

The present economic situation has in- 
creased the applications for small leases 
and augmented the trespass on coal de- 
posits through unauthorized mining by 
individuals. Due to the acute situation 
in the drought-stricken regions of Mon- 
tana and South Dakota, the filing fee on 
licenses was temporarily removed last 
October, so that needy individuals could 
mine coal free of charge for their domes- 
tic needs. 

The outstanding withdrawals for coal 
classification are 30,232,107 acres, while 
the United States Geological Survey has 
classified another 31,944,343 acres as coal 
lands. These are gross areas, and the 
total amount of privately owned land 
therein is not known. Almost all of these 
lands lie in the area from northern Mon- 
tana and North Dakota southward 
through Wyoming, Colorado, eastern 
Utah, and into northern New Mexico. 

+ + 

The receipts from coal leasing during 
the fiscal year 1931 were $293,395. This 
sum was divided 52% per cent to the 
reclamation fund, 37% per cent to the 
States producing the coal, and 10 per 
cent to the United States Treasury. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Coal,” to appear in the issue of April 
1, Marius R. Campbell, Principal Geologist, Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, will- tell of the work on coal which is carried on by the Geological 


Survey. 


Elimination of Government Waste 


Need for Contraction of Public Services 
By LAWRENCE F. ORR 


Chief Examiner, Board of Accounts, State of Indiana 


IS depression is man made. It is the 

product of greed and selfishness. We 

have passed from a period of prosperity 
into that of distress in a land of plenty. We 
have worshipped the dollar and lived only 
for the time that we had it. Hard times were 
unexpected. 

We could not realize that such conditions 
would ever again confront us in this coun- 
try. We refused to believe that such condi- 
tions had actually come upon us, and, there- 
fore, it took a long time for us to begin to 
actually readjust ourselves to the present 
times and give serious thought to shaping 
our living conditions accordingly. 

It appears that money has been gradually 
drifting from the hands of many into the 
possession of a favored few. The uprooting 
of selfishness and greed with the subsequent 
restoration of confidence will eventually bring 
back normal, pleasant living conditions. 

The present economic condition has made 
itself felt in all business whether public or 
private. Public Corporations as well as indi- 
viduals have suffered enormous losses by 
bank failures. Many private business con- 
cerns have been compelled to go into bank- 
ruptcy or recciverships as a result of such 
losses. Many public corporations are facing 
a state of bankruptcy today. 

The public is facing the nigh cost of pay- 
ing bills incurred in prosperous times by our 
governmental units. It seems that in the 
past the public purse has been considered 
inexhaustible. From the public treasury we 
have been furnished with all that we desired 
in public improvements and modern conven- 
iences, and now it would seem that we have 
been oversupplied. m 

We have gone “head over heels” in debt 
for all of these things. We have mortgaged 
the future for the conveniences of the pres- 
ent. Most all public corporations have bor- 
rowed up to the constitutional debt limit of 
2 per cent of taxables, and even in the face 
of this are compelled to search for ways of 
obtaining more money to carry on their gov- 
ernments. 

We purchased and improved in good times 
and paid the peak prices of such times for 
these conveniences. Public obligations of 
indebtedness were issued to obtain money 
with which to pay for such improvements. 
These obligations will run for many years 
in the future and must be paid annually 
from the proceeds of tax levies for tnat pur- 
pose. 

The value of our properties has been 
greatly reduced. Lower valuations naturally 
require a higher rate of taxation, but re- 
gardless of this the tax levy must be made 
sufficient each year to pay these obligations 
of public indebtedness. Such payments must 
be met regardless of what is necessary for 
current operating expenses. 

Reduction of governmental expenses can be 
accomplished in three ways only; namely, 
reducing current operating expenses, re- 
trenchment as to present and future improve- 
ments and simplification of governmental ma- 
chinery. 

A survey of governmental activities over a 
period of years shows an enormous expendi- 
ture of taxpayers’ moneys. Demands upon 
the public treasury have not deen measured 
with any thought of a final day of reckoning. 

The business of Government has been 
brought more acutely to the attention of the 
governed than ever before. Yet if times were 
normal it is doubtful if the importance of 


ee 


preserve the integrity of the public schools. 
To quote George Washington: 

“In a country like this * * * if there can- 
not be money found for education, there is 
something amiss in the ruling political 
power.” 


keeping down the public budget would be 
given much heed by the taxpayers. 

It is true that one will find organizations 
interested in keeping down the tax levy, but 
the general public is not organized for this 
purpose. There are some such organizations 
fostered by private corporations and individ- 
uals to whom a fraction of a cent reduction 
means much, yet such a reduction does not 
noticeably lighten the tax burdens of the 
general public. 

We must have a reduction of sufficient 
consequence to relieve property and the prop- 
erty owner from present burdens of taxation. 
A reduction of tax levies can be made and 
should be accomplished. 

Yet it will be necessary also to find other 
means of obtaining revenue aside from the 
property tax method now so generally in 
use. Such additional revenues, when so ob- 
tained, must be used to relieve property and 
not for the purpose of increasing present gov- 
ernmental expenses. 

One will find in National, State and local 
governments many individuals and agencies 
who look upon governmental institutions and 
departments for aid and benefit in fostering 
their own individual commercial pursuits. 
One will find legislation which appears to 
be in the interest of a few rather than for 
the many. 

The taxpayer thus suffers. Government is 
preyed upon by many who are looking only 
for the almighty dollar. 

Selfish interests will always be organized 
to obtain legislation which will enable them 
to make money by dealing with the public 
treasury, even though a burden is placed 
upon the people thereby. Such interests will 
strive through politics and otherwise to pre- 
vent needed reforms if such changes tend to 
reduce or eliminate their chances of doing 
business with the public treasury. 

Some corporations today appear to have 
a stranglehold upon our citizens in furnishing 
to them at high rates certain necessities of 
living. The rates of utility corporations have 
not been generally reduced though all other 
commodities have come down in price. The 
people are paying excessive rates for these 
conveniences of daily life. 

Just a few years ago each utility sought 
to fix consumers’ rates so that the income 
of the plant would be sufficient to pay 7 per 
cent upon the mythical cost of producing a 
plant. Then such utilities purchased mate- 
rial at the high prices in effect at that time 
and paid for labor when men would be hired 
only at the peak prices of prosperous times. 

_ We all know that present economic condi- 
tions have greatly reduced the price of mate- 
rial and labor, yet utility rates have not been 
lowered commensurate with lower cost of 
production. It is time that the mercenary 
interests of a few should bow to the fair 
interests of the public. 

Our Government whether National, State 
or local must be firmly and safely established 
for those governed. It must be relieved from 
those who prey upon it for their own selfish 
gains. 

Governmental machinery is too cumber- 
some. It should be reduced to a vital mini- 
mum. It has grown to enormous proportions. 
We have added to it but never taken away. 

We have vairous governmental agencies 
established as a dumping ground for carrying 
on certain services that should be undertaken 
by private organizations. There has been 
too much of a growing demand to “let the 
Government do it.” 

We must get back to plain, old-fashioned 
honesty in public affairs. We must eliminate 
the nonessentials. 

Government should not continue to be im- 
posed upon by increasing its burdens. We 
must reestablish “government of the people, 
for the people and by the people.” 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 
“Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant watch 
and close scrutiny of its pmplic servants, and a 
fair and reasonable estimate of their fidelity and 
usefulness.” 
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Farming Problem in Minnesota 
of Weeds and Seed Impurity - 


County Organization to Combat Destructive 
and Obnoxious Growths in Field and Pasture 
Urged by State Weed and Seed Inspector 


By C. P. BULL 


Chief Weed and Seed Inspector, Department of Agriculture, Dairy and Food, 
State of Minnesota . 


N THESE days of approaching Spring there 
Rise many matters of much importance to 

occupy our attention; the greatest of de- 
pressions the world has ever seen is still with 
us. Unemployment is still a problem staring 
us in the face. 


Scarcity of money, especially cheap money, 
is a matter of grave concern to all classes of 
business and of individuals. The unsteady 
conditions of stock values; and, with this, 
the intricate network of responsibilities and 
of liabilities, creates an economic condition 
of titanic magnitude. 


The questions frequently arise: Shall we 
sink with this ship as did that great ocean 
liner, the “Titanic,” in midocean? or shall 
we swim ashore? 


The ship of State—or this great ship of 
economic welfare—will not sink. It may list 
dangerously to one side or the other; it may 
ship a lot of water; the ballast may have 
shifted dangerously in the hold, and the 
crew, no doubt, will suffer from seasickness 
and some be attacked by scurvy; but in 
time ballast of taxes values will be shifted 
to a more even balance, and the compara- 
tive price levels of farm produce and other 
commodities, which are now so out of bal- 
ance, will be adjusted to a more equitable 
basis. 


+ + 


It was just 200 years ago that the great 
leader, George Washington, was born, and 
156 years ago that he led the Continental 
Army to the point to fight for economic 
liberty and succeeded. It took seven long 
years of struggle to win that war, and it 
took many long years of economic hardship, 
of intrigue and sedition. But America has 
lived through it and prospered. 


Time is a great healer of all ills. If we 
give this economic condition time, the world 
will surely emerge, perhaps, with a few scars 
and bruises, but very likely upon an exceec- 
ingly better foundation for continued im- 
proved standards of living and a much safer 
business basis. 


We are now, and have for the past 10 
years been, paying the penalty of extrava- 
gance and of inflated prices and inflated 
credit. That period of inflation may well be 
called the silk shirt and silk stocking period. 
People did not ask what the price would be. 
All they asked was: “Have you got it?” 


It is time now that people forget the 
hysteria of easy money and superextravagant 
ideas and get wise to facts and plain, sensible 
ways. The fact is another hysteria has taken 
a firm grip on the public. It is the hysteria 
of absolute economy and hoarding the spare 
dollars which has made money scarce. 


There are dangers to be met if the pendu- 
lum of economic practice swings too far and 
goes beyond the mark of sane judgment. For 
instance, if the barn roof needs patching or 
reshingling to prevent its leaking when it 
rains or when the snow melts, it would be 
good economy to make the necessary expendi- 
ture to repair it, yet false economy would 
suggest the waiting until “better times.” 


On the other hand it would be the height 
of folly to use the excuse expressed in the 
old adage “When it rains we can’t get up 
to repair it, and when it is not raining there 
is no need for repairs.” In the meantime if 
this sort of policy is practiced, there is bound 
to be a spoilage or loss of products supposed 
to be sheltered and protected. 


++ 


Along the line of this theme let me call 
attention to a few items of importance to 
every farmer and every home owner in the 
villages and cities, if such owners have lawns 
and gardens. In the first place, animals eat 
three meals a day, some more and some less. 
From the food consumed the body receives 
proteins, carbohydrates and fats. 


Now if animals need food, is it not just 
as reasonable to think, and the fact is we 
know, that plants also require food to grow, 
to form leaves and flowers and to produce 
seeds? Animals must have water. We 
know that plants require water, to aid 
in the assimilation and transportation of the 
food it uses for upkeep and growth. Nitro- 
gen, potash and phosphorus are the three 
principal elements needed for plant growth. 


Let me draw another comparison: If a cer- 
tain pasture will provide enough plant growth 
to sustain or keep 20 milch cows and the 
farmer puts in 20 beef cattle—40 in all—and 
shuts the gate, its not hard to see that each 
milch cow will not get half enough and will 
not maintain the production of milk, even 
though they get all the water needed. 


Now let’s plow that pasture and plant grain 
and seed it in to provide clover and grasses 
the next year. And suppose we buy some 
cheap, bargain seed; then after sowing it, 
we find to our sorrow it was full of thistle, 
quack, orange hawk weed, and other noxious 
weed seeds. Is it not evident that the agri- 
cultural or crop plants will have to compete 
with the weeds? . 

++ 

As a comparison the grain or other farm 
crop is the first 20 cows in the pasture. The 
seed sown was just enough to properly utilize 
the plant food available in the soil. Now 
when the noxious weeds come along (they 
are the extra 20 cows) the crop thereby 
suffers. On the other hand, the cows could 
go to the creek or the tank and drink. A 
certain amount of water is necessary, and 
they get it. But the plants of the farm crops 
have to “stay put” in the soil and depend 
upon the water coming to their roots through 
the soil by capillarity. 

It takes the equivalent of seven inches of 
water over an acre to grow a 50-bushel crop 
of corn, and four and one-half acre-inches to 
produce a two-ton yield of clover. Now 
when those weeds have their roots intermin- 
gled with the crop plant’s roots, the weeds 
are bound to take their full share of the mois- 
ture. Experiments have-many times shown 
that the yield of forage and of seed is very 
nearly in direct proportion to the amount of 
available water, or, in other words, the less 
the water, the lower the yield. 


It is not possible to grow a fully profitable 
crop on a unit area of soil and at the same 
time have that area more or less (and usually 
more) infested with weeds which rob the 


crop of needed plant food and water supply. 
This argument is as equally true to the owner 
of the front-yard lawn and back-door garden 
as it is to the farmer with his acres of fields. 

In the agricultural and other papers of the 
State, the Department of Agriculture, Dairy 
and Food has reported laws, supporting the 
work for pure seed and for weed control, that 
go hand in hand. 


It is now generaliy conceded that Minne- 
sota has a weed and a seed problem, particu- 
larly the former. Production per acre is the 
basis of profit or loss. In other words, the 
cost of production of an acre of corn, hay, 
grain, or potatoes is increased but very little, 
by an increase in production. 


++ 


The answer, therefore, is to get as large 
an acre yield as possible. But the large and 
profitable yields per acre can not be obtained 
if. weeds are allowed in the field to use the 
water and the plant food needed by the crop 
to grow and properly develop. 


Weeds have a way of their own of spread- 
ing over the soil and of scattering from one 
field to another. A study of their methods is 
most interesting, but that is a subject by it- 
self. Our interest is in the best ways and 
manner of organization to fight the weed 
pests. E 


In the study of these we find that it seem- 
ingly takes all sorts of folks to make a world, 
big or little. Some are public-spirited, willing 
to go ahead with a project. Some are will- 
ing to acknowledge the needs, but willing also 
to “let George do it.” Some are openly or 
indifferently opposed to doing anything. Some 
are timid but willing to follow leadership. 

We all agree, however, that in view of the 
present conditions it is a stroke of economy 
and of necessity to waste no more time in 
doing the best we can to wage a successful 
battlé against the worst weeds. Let’s start 
shingling that barn right now. 


Leafy Cpurge, Creeping Jennie, Canada 
thistle, Row thistle, Quack grass, Dodders, 
Stink weed, Ox-eye Daisy, Buckhorn Plantain, 
the worst and most expensive weeds to allow 
pasture space are all now with us in abund- 
ance. Then such other weeds as Horse nettle, 
Buffalo bur, Austrian field cress, California 
puncture weed, the cockle group and several 
others of greater or less importance are yet 
located in only a few places in the State, 


Eleven years the State Department of Ag- 
riculture, Dairy and Food has been making 
an uphill fight to muster the forces and 
public sentiment to the support of the law 
which requires the control and eradication 
of weeds. Now in the beginning of the 
twelfth year the mobilization has really be- 
gun. The town and county officials are in- 
terested, the people are interested and de- 
manding that something be done. 


The legal set-up is just the same as before, 
But the county boards, the town boards, farm 
bureau, the farm clubs, the bankers, the ele- 
vator operators, the railroad agents, the 
women’s clubs and any other organization or 
group is brought into the set-up. The county 
agent is the king-pin, or keystone, or clearing- 
house for the entire grouping. 


++ 


In each township there is a man in each 
section, 36 in all, who acts as a weed re- 
porter for his respective section. This scheme 
of organization is called the Redwood County 
plan, for which the Redwood County com- 
missioners and the county agent are largely 
responsible and deserve the credit. 


The plan has worked for two years in Red- 
wood County, and southern counties tried it 
out in 1931. These and several others are 
organizing for 1932. It now looks as though 
40 to 50 counties would at least in part be 
organized on this basis for the weed cam- 
paign this year. 





Ailments of City 
and Country 


Children 


By 
Dr. Robert H. Riley 
Director, Board of Health, 
State of Maryland 


OUNTRY babies are supposed to have many 
¢ advantages that city babies lack; but 

when it comes to certain seasonal dis- 
eases, such as diarrhea, dysentery and other 
intestinal diseases in the Summer and the 
pneumonias in the Winter, city babies seem 
to have an advantage over the country babies, 
as a comparison of the records of the State 
Department of Health for Baltimore City 
with those for the counties, wilf indicate. The 
records of the Bureau of the Census show 
that the same thing is true in other parts 
of the country. 


Last year 1,285 babies under a year old 
died in the counties of Maryland, and of that 
total 341 were due to diarrheal diseases; that 
is, one out of every four was charged on 
the death certificate to “diarrhea” or “dysen- 
tery” or to one of the other diseases of that 
class. In Baltimore City, where there were 
981 deaths of babies under a year old, 120 
were due to diarrheal diseases—or one out 
of every eight. 


Because of the prevalence of diarrheal and 
digestive diseases, babies need special protec- 
tion against them. 


Flies, fingers and food are three main 
sources of danger to the baby. Flies carry 
disease germs to the baby and to its food. 
Fingers and hands that are not thoroughly 
washed before preparing the babies’ food are 
likely to be germ carriers, also. Milk or 
other food that is intended for the baby 
should be carefully covered and kept in a 
cool place until used. 


Very special care should be taken of the 
milk that is given to babies and young chil- 
dren. All milk intended for them should be 
boiled for three minutes and then cooled to 
the right temperature before using. 





